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EE LE LIED, 


- THE HERALD, 
TEN ACRES OF SILVER. 


There are but very few people who have any 


vast amount of 


of the 


squandered by our national government. 


definite idea 


and he generally tells the amount collected.— 


They read it. It tells of millions. 


read it. They never think of it. 


is hardly a man, among the laboring classes, who 


can have a very clear conception of millions of 
dollars. 
grasp the idea of infinite space. ‘They are, both 
of them, too vast for his comprehension. Infinite 
space is made up of inches ; and every man has 

You tell a 


a very good idea of inches. man 
mind 


an inch, or foot, or mile, and his imme- 


diately grasps the idea ; becanse these are dis- 
tances with which he is familiar. But tell him 
of the millions of miles between the earth and 


sun, and his mind is lost in the distance. It is 
No 
He 


possible way of appreciating the amount, except 


just so with our national revenue. 


man ever saw a million of dollars. has no 


by a course of reasoning and comparison, and he | 
feels too little interest in the expenditures of | 


government, even if he has the ability, which is | 


often wanting, to make the comparison necessary 
But 
It isa little bit 


toa good idea of the sum. every one 
knows what a silver dollars is. 
of metal, about one inch and a half in diameter. 
John Tyler said, in his last annual message, 
that thirty millions of dollars had been collected 
yearly ; or that one hundred and twenty millions 
had been collected during his administration.— 
Now, let ussee, if we can’t getsome idea of a 
single year’s revenue. We will suppose it in 
silver dollars, laid along ina row. ‘Thirty mil- 
and 


And it 


would take three hundred and forty seven days, 


lions would reach more than seven hundred 


ten miles. A pretty good journey. 


: : < ; } : “ oy aA = “d . a . ‘ ° ; a 
for a man to pick it up ; supposing he picked up | may expect to silver over twenty ; or, it may | these thoughts, from the time when it was said of | 


a dollar per second, and never missed a single 


second, day or night, for the whole time. Again, | 


suppose it aid in rows contiguous to each other, 
it. would cover more than ten ares of ground, 
and for the four years of Tyler’s administration, 
it would cover more than FoRTY 


TWO ACRES, 


Quite a snug little farm, covered with silver. 


Most of my readers, I suppose, are laboring | 


men. ‘They have picked up small stones in the 


Just think of 


field, and thrown them in piles. 


it. Forty two acres entirely covered with little | 


slate stones not bigger than a silver dollar, and 
You 


readily see it would be no small job, even if you 


that you have got them to pick up. can 
could scrape them together in the most expedi- 
tious manner possible. 

I hope now we have some idea of the extrava- 
gance of our government. The next question 
is, where does all the money come from? ‘Ten 
Acres covered with silver every year, and who 


The 


it, nor his Cabinet, nor the Senate, nor House of 


earns the money ? President don’t earn 


Representatives. These are the piratical crea- 
tures, who spend it all. ‘The government ‘ ap- 
propriates’’ its millions on millions ; but it never 
earns a dollar ; or rather, perhaps, I ought to 
Some folks 


might think they do earn something. I 


say it never produces a dollar. 
don’t 
believe it, but can’t stop to dispute about that, 
now. Somebody produces this money ; or in 
other words, they furnish it for the government 
tospend. Andwhoare they? They are the 
laboring people, thefarmers and mechanics.— 
Yes, fellow laborer ; you and I, together with 
the rest of us, have to gild ten acres every year 
with silver dollars, and Congress meets as often 
to strip it off, and impose our burden upon us 
again, ‘They get together at Washington, and 
swear, and drink, and fight, and gamble, and 
play the libertine, till they have disposed of ten 
acres of dollars ; and then go home and tell how 
they do love the dear people. And the worst 


of it is, there is no prospect of reform. ‘The ex- 


penses are continually increasing. Congress 
f'OWs more and more extravagant. No man 


“0 secure an election to Congress but by means 


that wrench from the heart all its natural hu- 
Wanity r 

‘anity, When the members meet, they lose 
all sympathy for the people, and care nothing 


ab : . : 
Out them, only so far as is necessary to se- 


Cure a re-elect; , : 
a re-election. Instead of studying how to | 
° | 


Telj Ive ‘ - . . . . 
ve them of burdens, their principal anxiety 


is : : 
» to make their constituents contented to bear } 


them . 
: For that reason, we never:hear any thing | 


Said g 

aid about extrava 
election ; 
Tuake a gr 


gance, except on the eve of an 
and then, the minor party, sometimes, | 
Cat noise about it. But the people 
*® got 80 well acquainted with the ery, that 


money 
Al- 
most every one reads the President’s Message, 
They only 


Indeed, there 


He might about as well undertake to | 


Jaboring | 


know it isa mere party juggle, to get office. 
When John Quincy Adams was President, An- 


| drew Jackson was elected by the cry of “ re- | 


| trenchment and reform.’’ But no retrenchment 
| came. 


’ 


‘*' Tippecanoe and ‘Tyler too’? were 


| elected in the same way. But still no retrench- 
|ment. We have’nt got off a single rod from the 


ten acres of silver and every rod of it is worth 
more than eighteen thousand dollars. We never 
shall get off a rod, till the tax payers rise in their 


| 
| 
| 


strength, and demand it. ‘* Retrenchment and 





Reforin’’ must be something more than catch 


j words, in the mouths of political demagogues. 


The people must take the matter in hand. In- 
‘ese of looking to party leaders, they must de- 
| 
| 


pend more upon themselves. It is pretty well 





settled, now, that there is no difference between 


is willing to perform. 


| respect. 
| It may be, they never 
! 
| 


will do any thing, It may be, the people will 
| bear their burdens, yet heavier and heavier, till 
| the laboring classes in these United States are 
-| made as poor and wretched us the coal heavers 
jin Old England. 


But nobody believes it. Every 


| body supposes there is a kind of elasticity in the 


| American mind, that will rise and resist and 


| ; 
| prevent such wholesale oppression—carried on 


of | 2 the name of liberty. About all the liberty 


|we have, in this boasted confederacy, is the 
| liberty to work for rulers, who care no more for 
| the governed,than the monarchs ofthe old world. 
|Our rulers might as well be hereditary as elec- 
| tive, except, that it would not be quite so con- 
What 


does it make with the people, whether a hered- 
| 


| venient to get rid of them. diiference 


jitary parliament or an American Congress 
| sponges them of their hard earnings to the amount 


of ten acres of dollars yearly ? The one is 


born to rule. The other is chosen by the people 
We used to 
We talk 


The politician says, we must 


| 
j 
} 
| 


themselves, for that very purpose. 


tell about our public servants. now 


about our rulers. 
| obey the laws ; and the priest says, we must be 
subject to the powers thatbe. Aye, subjection, 
| that is the word. The people in New Hampshire, 
j all but the favored few are as much in bondage 
| as they are in Britam. The white slaves serve 
| their rulers ; and the black ones serve the white. 
The negro is in fact ‘fa servant of servants.’* 
| The white laborer is but just one degree above 
| him, and the time is fast approaching, when the 


| difference in color will be the only distinction. 


| Then, instead of ten acres, a year, the people 


be, the ten will have to be covered with gold. 
| 8. F. 
THE BRITISH NAVY. 

| J observe that an article originating in 


Courier and Enquirer, giving some statistics with 


the 


| regard to the strength of the British Navy, is go- 


jing the rounds of the newspaper press. 
| stating the number of war-ships, cannon, mus- 
| kets, marines, cutlases, captains, sabres, sailors, 
red, blue, black and green admirals, long nines, 


lieutenants, and all the other human and inhu- 
man elements of this vast peace armament of 


|Great Britian, it is thus compared with that of 


Duncan, one of the uneasy war-spirits of Con- 
|gress. Says the 
strength of our naval force, ‘* It is so little that it 


| could be hid in the British Navy, in all the still- 


lness and secrecy of the heart of a dense and 
boundless forest. It is so little that you might 
detach its size from one wing of the Royal Navy 
of Great Britain and Queen Victoria would not 
know that she had lost a vessel.’’ 

Now, then, Mr. 


with England’’—that everlasting proposition, we 


Editor, ‘‘ in case of a war 





might infer from Dr. Duncan, that a single broad- 
side of the whole British Navy would send ours, 
with all its glory and paixhan ‘* peacemakers,”’ 
to the bottom of the ocean. As a war establish- 
ment, therefore, it would be decidedly insufficient 
‘*in case of a war with England,’’ a Power 
which a malignant patriotism is taught to regard 
|as ‘four natural enemy.’’ But what is its use 
Is it 


protect our commerce ? no, not at all. 


establishment ? 


}as a peace necessary t 
Mr. Edi- 
tor, will you believe it, and impress the fact up” 
on your readers, that the cost of our little Navy 
} exceeds all that is earned by all the merchant 
vessels that sail under the American flag, above 
their expenses? This fact I have learned from 
an extensive ship-owner, who arrived at it at the 
end of a long and accurate calculation, I trust 
this fact will occur to your mind whenever you 
look upon the forest of masts which almost girdles 
| New York. 


the American vessels engaged in Commerce, and 


Let your readers remember that all 





| their canvass wings, do not clear enough to pay 


the party leaders, whigs and democrats, in this | 


They both promise large, but neither | 


After | 


this Government, and in the language of Dr. | 


Doctor of the comparative | 


whitening every sea and ocean on the globe with | 


| Britain were fifty times greater than it is. We 
| should be the strongerand richer for it. There 
would have been a hundred times more com- | 


merce in the world hid no war-ships ever been 
launched upon the ocan. They are the ‘ nat- 
ural enemies’? of all emmerce, civilization, and 
| Christianity. 


and animosities wherever they go. Swaggering 


like tall, full-fed, arrgant bullies from port to 
| port, they interrupt the natural course of trade, 
jand then consume all hat the spread canvass or 
the world can earn.—The British Navy ! were 
|it all anchored by theside of the Royal George, 


Great Britain might yet be the mistress of the 


ait and queen of the seas. EK. B. 
re ——— 

| Sections. 

Fromthe Pioneer, 

| HE IS A MONOMANIAC. 

This is the convient cry, which is used b 
' 


nearly every great man’s contemporaries, to ex- 
tinguish the burninglight of his genius, — espec- 
lially it he be an mnovating reformer. It is time 
| the world, and particularly that part of it who 
| believe in progress, had done withit. But it is so 


| handy when a man is ‘* short on’? for facts and 


| | 
| ° 
arguments, that nany centuries must elapse, be- 
> 7 \ 


fore the world wil! be intelligent or honest enough 


| ° . ° | 
;to give itup. It is generallyfused as a desperate | 


and dernier resort, and is intended as a_sefiler. 


| 
| . 
| It shuts up the door of argument, and in propor- 


| tion as it is listeneé to and believed, deprives its | 


| victim of the right of being heard. It is the most 


| cruel weapon, which can be used, for there is 
}=0 state of mind which we instinctively invest 
|} with so much horror, as that of insanity, — and 
| the community soon learns to look upon a man 


; 
|} who is pronounced by intelligent persons to be 


! 
|even bordering on that state, witha vague and | 


horrible dread, and a pity which is ten-fold more 
| to be dreaded, than the most malignant hate. — 
Again, it is the most formidable opponent — this 
ery of monomanlac is — to the progress of truth. 
it seals up the public eye and ear,and associates 
| the truth which the accused person utters with 
| the incoherent ravings of Bedlam. It is needless 
ito add, that so tremendous an_ instrumen- 
tality for the suppression of truth, and the per- 
secution of the truth-teller, has been abundant- 
ly used. 
bigot and the knave, and for the most part has 
been applied to the wisest and purest of the hu- 
Instances abound in 


}man family. illustratienof 


Jesus Christ, ‘‘ he hath a devil, ’’ down to the 
present hour, when one of his most truthful dis- 
ciples is struggling against the same appalling 


| charge. But my mind has just been drawn to 


|the case of that wonderful genius, EMANUEL | 


His 


|SweEDENBOR,. 


soul, and its mighty inspiration, as insanity re- 


name,’ 


And his enthusiastic disciples and admirers, have 
} 


fate. 


duced to a *‘local habitation and a 


shared the same But a brighter day is 


dawning; and the intelligent part of the commu- 


jnity, is not much longer to be gulled, by this 


»” 


‘*mad dog ”’ ery -—not even when it comes from 


those whom we have been accustomed to respect 
and love. And the morning twilight of this new 


day is now shedding its soft radiance on the 





his intellectual achievements. Speaking of his 


great work on the Animal Kingdom—a_ work 
} . - . - 

| which is just merging from the obscurity of the 
Latin tongue, into the broad day light of the En- 
glish, —a learned writer in the London ‘* For- 


ceps ’? (a distinguished medical publication) ob- 


serves : 


This is the most remarkable theory of the hu- 
man body that has ever fallen in our hands; and 
by Emanuel Swedenborg, too! a man whom we 
had always been taught to regard as either a fool, 
a madman, or an impostor, or perhaps an unde- 
finable compound of all the three. Wonders it 
seems, never will cease, and therefore it were 
better henceforth to look out for them, and ac- 
cept them whenever they present themselves, 
and make them into ordinary things in that way. 
For thereby we may be saved from making 
wonderful asses of ourselves and our craft, for 
enlightened posterity to laugh at- 

* * * . * 





century, to let this great system slumber on the 
shelf, and to run after a host of little blue bottles 
of hypotheses which were never framed to live 
|for more than a short part of a single season ? 
It is clear that ityet ‘knows nothing of its great- 
est men.’ 
ey, or trying to make it, and grubbing after 


Emanuel Swedenborg’s doctrine is altogether 
the wisest thing of the kind which medical lite- 
erature affords,and is cast into an artistical shape 





the cost of their protection (!) by the American | 


Navy. This is governmental insurance of com- | 


merce with a vengeance ! at the patronizing, pa- | 


Now, Mr. 
Editor, if our glorious little Navy were safely 


fernal rate of one hundred per cent. 


moored within ‘* Davy Jones’ Locker,’’ 


believe that the rate of insurance on American 


do you 
i 


merchant vessels would advance 1-2 per cent. in 


of consumate beauty Under the rich drapery 
of ornament which diversifies his pages, there 
runs a framework of the truest reasoning. 
book is a perfect mine of principles, far exceed- 
ing in intellectual wealth, and surpassing in ele- 
vation, the finest efforts of Lord Bacon’s genius, 
It treats of the loftiest subjects without abstruse- 
ness, being all ultimately referable to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. Unlike the German 
transcendentalists, this gifted Swede fulfils both 


| Wall street? For one, I wish that the dispro- ' the requisites of the true philosopher: he is one 


They »reed distrust, jealousies | 


And its use has been equally by the | 


contemporaries, in their | 


ignorance and sensuality, looked upon his pure | 


memory of Swedenborg, and the opening eyelids | 
of the people are dazzled by the brightness of | 


his pure, and beautiful life, andthe brilliance of | 


What has the world been doing for the past | 


worthless reputation, until it has lost its eyesight | 
| for the stars of Heaven and the sun that is shi- 
| ning above it. 


| they know pretty well what it means. They | portion between our Navy and that of Great |*to whom the lowest things ascend, and the 


|highest descend, who is the equal and kindly 
| brother of all.’ There is no trifling about him, 
but he sets forth his opinions, irrespective of con- 
troversy, with a plainness of affirmation which 
}cannot be mistaken ; 
| rect terms, that to give a full idea of his system 
| in other words would require that we lesser men 
should write larger volumes than his own. 


and in such close and di- 


| The language of the Monthly Review—anoth- 


er celebrated work—is equally emphatic :— 


In conclusion, we record our opinion positive- 


ly, and not relatively, wholly and without reser- | 


vation, that if the mode of reasoning and expla- 


nation adopted by Swedenborg be once under- 


more information, and obtain a more comprehen- 
sive view of the human body, and its relation to 


Temperance, 


ry 7 ’ To 7 
THE CAUSE, NO. 4. 
Warrertown, April 4, 
Dear Burke—I owe an apology fur oc- 
cupying so much space in your paper with 
my remarks, but my excuse is this; if what 
[ say is well said, then it will do good, if 
poorly said then other friends must come 
forward, and make up for my deficiences. 
What we need at the present time, isa 
calm, clear discussion on the subject of 
measures, free from all personalities, and 


| with the sole object of forwarding the cause. 


stood, the anatomist and physiologist will acquire | 


a higher sphere, than from any single book ever | 


published ; nay, we may add, than from all the 
books which have been written (especially in 
modern times) on physiology, or as it has been 
lately named, transcendentalanatomy. Sweden- 
borg reasons not on any theory, not on any fa- 
vorite doctrine of a fashionable schodl, but on 
mutable rock of ‘Truth ; and he must and will be 
considered at no distant period the Zoroaster of 
Europe, and the Prometheus of a new era of 
reason, however at present the clouds of preju- 
dice may intervene, or the storms of passion ob- 
scure the corruscations of his intellect. 





| I might trace a parrallel here, but I forbear. | 
| 


I believe that the great mass of the people 
are H~ening their eyes to the evils of in- 
temperance, and earnestly demanding a’ 
remedy. They have ceased to hope much 
from tho parties, which shall decidedly hen- 


efit them since they tried both parties and 
| things grew worse and worse; and like the 


It is hoped thata few more such examples as | 


| that afforded by the instructive history of Swe- 
denborg, will cure some people of resorting to the 
| cry of monomaniac, whenever & man happens to 


advance a theory, or live a life beyond their be- 


clouded apprehensions—and teach them that 
| hardest of lessons, that there are heights both of 
wisdom and virtue, which they have not yet 
reached. 


Late News From Torrey. The Rev. 
E. W. Jackson, of the M. E. Church, late 
}of Millbury, now a lecturing agent of the 
American Peace Society, writes from Bal- 
| timore to Zion’s Herald, March 20: 


| I visited to-day the penitentiary to see 
jmy old friend Rev. C. T. Torrey. 
\I saw him through a little aperture in the 
| partition ; he had finished his task for the 


the solid principles of geometry, based on the im- \ 0" to help them out of the 


man in the fable, they cease to implore 
others, whether parties in politics or relig- 
mud, and have 
concluded to put theit own strong shoulders 
to the wheels. At sucha time it is all im- 
portant that we should put our shoulders 
in the right place, that we should lift with 
all our strength in one direction, and above 
al], at one time 


74 . ° ° 
_ The time to lift is now, the strength to 
lift with is the moral strength, the place is 
W ashingtunianism, and the direction ia the 
course of a purified public sentiment. 

You have recently explained your idea 


}of what Washingtonianism is, and I agree 


with you in the definition, The original 
projectors of the new movement at first 
thought to get rid of drunkenness by reform- 
ing the drunkards; but soon found by ex- 


| periment, it was like seeking to makea 
| dry passage in the channel of a stream, by 
| only bailing out the water in that spot. As 


fast as one drunkard was reclaimed, two 
pressed forward to occupy his place, and 
the original design was extended, and 


| made to apply to the drinking man, going 


At first | 


| day at weaving by 3 o’clock, and was read- | 


ling his Bible and prayer-book, the only 
| books he 1s allowed. 
}all the time when he is not at work. I re- 
{quested of Mr. Johnson, the gentlemanly 
| warden, the privilege of an interview, 


which he said was contrary to their rules; | 


’ 


{but as I had been introduced by one of the 
|directors asa clergyman, he would grant 


(me the privilege. So hecalled Torrey into 


j}him as long asl pleased. He is in good 
tealth—appetite good; takes water for 
breakfast and supper in preference to the 
coffee, which is made of rye. 

When [ asked him how he prospered 
spiritually, he replied, O! Br. Jackson, I 
| have for the last three months been unspeak- 
|ably happy; this forenoon, at work, | 
thought, if it were allowed, I would shout 
}as you Methouists do. He told me that he 
means to ask for books and paper, and 
thinks it will be granted. He says he still 
| loves his friends, and wishes me to express 
itto them. He told me he had great satis- 
| factionin praying for his wife and children. 
Many of the people here think he never 
meant wrong, although they think he did 
wrong. His situation is much more com- 
fortable than could be exnected. His friends 
| who are in Baltimore may see him, if they 
|take the proper course; and, if they are 
'clergymen, they will not even need a per- 
| mission. 


The editor of the N. Y. Tribune, whose 
heart is always in the right place, thus mor- 
alizes over the late tragedy in New York 
leity, caused by the accidental explosion ot 
!an old bomb-shell, one of the most terrible 
|and destructive implements of war: 
| * We mourn for our friends Duvall, Price, 
‘and Broderick ; we sympathise with their 
| agonized relatives; but do we talk of stop- 
| ping the infernal business from which this 
|calamity arose? Do we recoil from the 


These books he reads | 


the office, and allowed me to converse with | 


back to the fountain head of drunkenness 
as it might be called. 


Thus it appears that Washingtonianism 
hada double object. The reform of the 
drunkard, and the prevention of drunkard- 
making, or as it is more commonly called 
moderate drinking, 

No one can doubt that this was a most 
Herculean undertaking. [t was an attempt 
to affect men not only in public, but also to 
send some potent power into the most secret 
recesses of every man’s house, and restrain 
the owner even there in his own castle. It 
is plain, that no kegislation ean do this, for 
it would require a policeman to every inhab-- 
itant, and even then the struggle would be 
doubtful ; but fortunately there is a power 
more potent than the arm of man, and that 


is the arm of God, as shown in his display 


ithought of throwing such devilish engines, | 


| by thousands, into the cities of Santa Fe, 
lof Matamoras, of Vera Cruz and Mexico, 
to shatter the limbs and spatter the brains 
of innocent women and children in thous- 
lands 2? One boinb bursting among us caus- 
les a general shudder; shail we not hesitate, 
before we engage in an undertaking which 
is likely 19 pollute Heaven’s atmosphere 
with thousands of such projectiles, and 
thence redden rivers with torrents of human 
blood ? 

— ‘ National Honor !'—‘Re-Annexation!’ 
—* Extending the area of Freedom !’—such 
are the swindling phrases by which aspir- 
ing villains have, in all times, induced fools 
ito become murderers and the victims of 
butchery. Shall there never be an end to 
this ?” 


The fact is, it has been making mon- | 


British Premier has 
stated to Parliament, that Government can- 
not propose any new relief for 
the suffering poor, believing that the evils 
of which they compiain are the results of 
natural causes. The people may teach hii 
another tune one of these years, 


No Renter. The 


measures of 


The New Orleans Picayune says—‘Some 
thirteen freeemen of color, who came 
on board of vessels from free States of the 
Union, were vesterday placed in confine- 
ment by the 2d Municipality police, in pur- 

| suance of the act forbidding free persons of 
color to come within the limits of the 

| State.’ 


here 


} 


of moral power. The whele community 
helieve in this, unconsciously in many cases, 
since we find the coercionists are most of 
them connected with churches, whose sole 
strength is in moral power, and who there- 
by pay involuntary tribute to what they are 
in the habit of deerying. I heard of an 
amusing instance of this a few days since. 
The corner stone of a new church was re- 
cently laid in Angier’s corner, Newton, un- 
der which one of the persons most interest- 
edin its building, deposited a letter which 
among other things contained a violent at- 
tack on moral suasion. This church pro- 
bablv intends, if the writer of the letter fair- 
ly represents the church, to drive men by 
force into the fold of christianity. ‘I have 
said this was amusing, but I should say it 
was mournful to the last degree. We are 
toid that moral suasion has lost its power, 
as though the infinite God was like some 
of our country hucksters, who only keep a 
small quantity of an article on hand, and 
can easily be exhausted bya vigorous de- 
mand, Itis saddening to reflect on the 
loss of faith in this age, except among those 
commonly branded as infidels. We have 
lost our faith in God and in our fellow man; 
in truth and in love. 

I am foolish enough to believe in spite of 
all the teaching and preaching to the con tra- 


ry, that this is precisely the age in which 
moral power will have most sway. When 


in the history of the world has woman ex- 
erted as greatan influence as at the pres- 
ent tine, and what is her power but moral. 
What is the powerof the press, the pulpit, 
the Jecture, the pure life, but moral power, 
and in what age have these exerted half the 
influence that they have in this? and does 
it lie in the heart of any man to deride or 
this mighty weapon. Even in the 
dark ages, through the dim vista of seven 
centuries, I see Peter the Hermit, leading 
the countless thousands of Western Europe 
towards Jerusalem, to rescue the tomb of 


douht 


Christ from the hands of the Saracens. If 


those hall-civilized freebooters of England, 
Franee and Germany, could have their 
homes, sacrifice their foutunes, and under- 
go a thousand privations to rescue the tomb 
where the Savior’s own body once reposed, 
shall we doubt whether the people of this 
19th century will not enlist in a crusade, 
whose object is to save from defilement the 
to Him. The same 
then, can be again 
new channel 


living temple dedicated 
moral power exerted 
aroused, and turned into a 
with ten fold force. 
exhausted! when the stars 
cease to shine, the sun to warm, the rain 
two fall, the wind to blow, and the great 
planets that revolve in space leave their 
orbits, and dash madly against each other, 
it Wii! be time tor the infidel to sink, like 
Peter of old, in she sea of doubt, through 
lack of faith. Yours, W. 
—-N. E, 


Moral means 


Washingtonian. 


wee 


ad 
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HERALD. 


he past, 


THE 


‘*« My sou! is not a palace of 


Where outworn creeds, like Rome’s gray senate, quake, 
Mearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse 
That shakes old systems With a thunder-fit. 
The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change 
Then let it come.”’ 
CONCORD, FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1845. 
wre ‘ nm ‘ . "— 
LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 
Prymovutn, April 12, 1845. 


The weeks 
away 


loft 


Dear J. R.: Another letter. 
run on,andI am still detained here 

from beloved home and our “ attic” 
truly, since it sends forth the 


Dismal 


all 
web of your great weaver. 


now, 
April | 
weeks are these, cheerless and desolate be- 
yond any almost that have ever passed | 
over me, the bleak and dreary season com- | 
porting with the winter of affairs around 
On every hand lay prostrate friends | 

can extend 


me. 

and relatives towards whom I 

only the sympathy of kindred suffering. 
* Such 1s the common liability under our ex- 

clusive social system. Can it be mitigated 
or ever cured 2? 

But I turn from the disheartening con- 
sideration, and will ix my thought, with 
what constancy I may, on the gleam of 
sunshine shed by the coming of your gal-| 
lant Herald. A brave one, indeed, you give 
us this time. Brave and great, throughout 
—excepting, of course, what I ought to ex- 
cept. Great outside, and great inside. | 
Rich 1m originals 
More than a Herald of 


presence and realization. What writers our | 


selections. 
It is 


and rare in 


Freedom. its | 
moral revolution is calling forth! And from | 
the ranks of the people, where Revolution | . 
alwavs finds its mighty men. The Marshals | 
of France rose from the obscure depths of 
the people. The Nevs- the 
Massenas and the Soults—charge 





the Oudinots 


me not 


with exaggeration. J scorn to compare the 
moral heroes that bare aloft the banner of 
this warfare, with any Marshals that ever 
1 will still stay | 
find, the 


greatest paper, when I have the least hand | 


swept a field of battle. 
away from home. I furnish, | 
in it. 

Our old friend Adversaries, what are they 
[do not know,—for | 
left} 


saying about it? 
have seen none of their sheets since | 


home. How they would once have gloried 


with us, at such a paper. I do not desire 


! 
unless | 


} 


l- 


to know what they say about it now, 
they are getting over their unfortunate il 


will, and discovering their mistakes and| 


misapprehensions, which I find myself con- 
stantly and fondly inclining to regard them. 


For if they were not mistakes,—if they |* 
were of purpose and evil intent, then has| 
Corporate ambition done a woful work, and | 
ruined some of the noblest of our kind. | 


For they were the noblest. I did not mis- | 
take them. I[ know my own enthusiastic 
in regard to those I love,—but it 

If | 


in exaggerated es- | 


| 
tendency, 
have become | 


was’nt infatuation. 


monomaniac, at length, 


timate of the Ricur or Spreecnu, I was of 
sound mind before, in my admiration of if it hold out as it begins will be an era in 
these great friends. They were great—and | PFOS® writing. I guess the weaver does live 
a . . : — i ns 
‘ode. ud if Civanmetance has Glee aas.| 9 Ot and nexito the bare ruff and 
tered their truth--if Institutions nave de-| ftters. Tlis weaving is like that of those 
spoiled them of their magnanimity—if In- loomsters that haunt upper steries—above 
fuences have blighted their integrity of the reach of broom stufl!--where all aloof 
spirit,—then accursed be those Influences, |{fom human stir and disturbance they ply | 
: a: 
all! that touch that ** feels in each thread and 
But can they find it in their heart to wish | !!Y&s along the line You will see their} 
4 ' oe ne ( nt » \< > » ] 
evil to such a paper. Madly and ungene- geometry too, out in the pastures, cool | 
ngs rh . low } a! S r st 
rously and haughtily as thev strove to hin- mornings, when the dewis almost tro 


der its existence—thev must be metamor- 


phosed beyond the power of circumstance 


to change, if they are not glad now they 


failed of their mistaken purpose and that 


such a banner is abroad on the Anti-Slavery 
wind. 


I see no anti-slavery papers—-but yours. 


[ must make a glance of comment upon 


| which is Rome’s corner stone, 


| Catholic 
| take place, Repeal is dead. 
| follow their priesthood, 


| peal and cleave to their spiritual head. 


| power of 


| down the darling and vital 


| son. 


{is not) any thing other than Popery. 


| pen that will overmatch all of 


| himself too. 


| both with him now. 


|} enough 


edad hut it 


| judgment in religion—I 


iskill at the 


doubtless 


THE 


|force of arms—I would bless his achieve- 
lment. If he could conquer England, | 
would graciously accept at his hands the 
restoration of the long lost dominion of the 
Holy and infidel I 


land, 


that proud 


city over 


But I do not fancy this kind of in- 


Thi 


of spiritual 


L 


occasion, 


taint 


surrection or this sort of 


hath a 


It 


moral-suasion 


is treason to authority, 
] will ally 
Verily 


have 


treason In it. 


myself unto these Protestants. we 


differ only in name. And now they 
coalesced 
will be indeed a revolution that will make 


The revolt of the Irish 


Irish Repea! is dead—or there 


the world stare. 

Unless this 
The Irish will 
and these to a man 


against the Pope. 


(or a priest) will desert 0" ‘onnell and Re- 


O’Connell his 


He would be utterly 


against power 


they turn 
leaves him in a day. 
| powerless against the Priesthood. 
He can talk down the military 
sritain—but he can’t talk down 
ihe Pope and the Priesthood. They would’nt 
A curious phenomenon it 
the Pope of Rome, in con- 
England to put 

measure of the 


knows it. 


let him try. 


seems, though, 
Protestant 


spiracy with 


of Ireland. Let mankind learn 


the lesson it teaches of the natural repug- 


Catholic 


nancy existing between a Priesthood and 
human liberty. 
has come out Roman Catholic. 


Appropos—O, A. Brownson 
No wonder 
this and no discreditat all to friend Brown- 


No doubt he is in earnest about it. 


| He is afraid of Infidelity, and Protestantism 


would be that,—if it were in fact (which it 


;may laugh at 
and his implicit subjection,—but he has a 
them—and 
He can make out Popery 
against any thing Protestantism can 


He 


and with their own weapons, 


their own ground 


They 


can defeat them on 


Popery is, authority 


| versus human judgment and the convictions 


of the understanding. And so is Protes- 
tantism. With Popery, the Church is in-| 
fallible. The Clergy is apostleship brought 


down from the days of Peter. 
the Church is the voice of God. Protestant- | 
ism alike denies all right of judgment in the | 


individual, 


sect he pleases and it his sect is strong } 


to protect him—he is 


If he does not belong to any— if he thinks | 


| they are all wrong and says so they will all 


| join and destroy him. That is what 


|call right of private opinion as allowed by | 


is allowed | 


Thee 


-any more by it, than by 


| Protestantism. none 


against Authority- 
|Popery. The authority may be differently | 


amounts to the same thing. | 


| Both effectually deny all right of private 


Popery is open about 


But [ must touch briefly. 
The Attic 


it. 


Weaver. This Web of his- 


upon the ground and reveals their warp _ 


tuft of Wonder i 


filling on every ass. 
Corporation in the nth ain 

weaver and his fellow operatives in the 
of 


‘Their web would 


your 


; 
lit corner,” some ts organized 


* dim 


shuttle. be 


“ 


more ‘systematic and 


” 


Would’nt a business committee 


, 
like. 


evidently 


-| tion of 


If 


And he 


They | 


Brownson for his somersets | 


say. | 


are | 


The voice of | 


A man may belong to what | 


protected: j 


they | 


- | I 


could’nt tea 2 


business | 


when something I know not what, 


not care to know, transformed him 


and do/struck people. 
. | 
into a| 


tyrant — when he suddenly displayed him- | 


self against me with all the gloomy ambi- 
Oliver Cromwell, 


than I could understand it. And 


brook it, 
| I cannot now humor it. 
iit, and be himself again— not what 


feign it — he was all to me he ever appeared 


to be, — the very soul ¢f affection and truth 
—if hecan recover hinself, lam his and he 
|mine again. If not, ] stand where I did 
lin my letter to him,—‘His hand has 


touched the: band thatunited us, and it is 


severed.’ CanI stard otherwise? Could 
he, or any body, respe:t me if I did? 
abandon his Comwellism 
forever two. Yet I will 
His fame I will leave 





must 
|me — or we are 
| not disparage him, 
I plaed it. 


on high, where 


may pluck it down,—iot mine. 


|Cry — from the West. 
Meeting, and Free-Herald, 
same —I answer, and let all 


*he cries. 
ever for the 
the West and every other point of the com- 
Free-Meaing is Humanity’s 
battle cry, and under it we shall conquer. 
It goes home tothe heart. Itis a spell 
that will conjure down Slavery, and 
up Liberty from the vasty deep. It goes to 
the of our great instrumentality— 
Sreecu. Itis a spell of moral power.— 


The people may fear to respond to it for a 
They 


pass hear it. 


root 





time. Ultimately they wiliheed it. 


|dohomage to it in their hearts, now. 


trumpet. ‘‘ No Union with Slaveholders,’ 





isasonorous ery,— but it goes only to the 
ear,— 
lan uncertain 
}of Liberty Party, 
for 


—acry for civil war. 


sound. 


Yet it is but 
The 


dissolved, 


panacea social evils. 


war-cry, Union 


of the States cannot be peaceably 


While the States are disposed to be at peace, 


|they never would dissolve it. It must 


dissolved in war. It isnot a civi. partner- 


ship, formed and dissoivable at 


in peace, 
pleasure of the parties. 
ithe war of the revolution, and cemented in 
the And the 


blood of that war. 


/tion of it must be 
like the dissolution 
ed it. 
were eight dissolving 


| They years 


\ Union.” Could a moral-suasion 


}and uttered the ery of it? 
}shouted** No Union with” Britain? 
| he have signed the Old Declaration of Inde- | 


| pendence ? 


towards 
| 


like its formation,—and 

of Union that preced- 
The Union with the mother country. | 
that | 


~I could no more} that leads to crime of any kind,—even 
the crime of hanging! 
Ifhe can subdue} one that does not lead away from all crime! 
he | 


seemed, but what he was —for he did not|ever promulgated, and gainsay it if he can, 


He4 cle in another paper. 





| 


E, W. Capron sendsus the Free Meeting consert he may hang every Moral-suasion- 
“Yours for Free-| ist, that kills anybody. 
Yours | murders committed by his gallows-suasion- 
| ists — who are the only folks who ever kill. 








call | 





And| fand blush in than our city affords. 
the free will leap at it asatthe sound of a | Spring is at work,like a good Yankee housewife, 


|: 


the political ear, and even to that,with | jand sleep by the side of murmuring brooks and | of ** sacred things. 


It might be the cry | und 


with whom Politics is the | desert, Spring is working wonders this year. 
al ean see her foot-prints in more places than eve r| tattered mantle of Infidelity, all torn by the gun- 


' 
by natural laws, 


be | 


It was formed of} 


dissolu- | 


abo- le -onformity to established usages have done all] 
litionist have taken part in that dissolution, 
Could he have | 


Could jw: andering upon it. 


Free Meeting and Free Speech,—they 


jare the cry of Humanity.... 


jtracting this letter — long, disjointed and | breast. 


| di igressive. J havetoforce my spirits, 
lJ 


| Other and bitter cares recur continua}! 


fon me. Cares 1 would forget if I could, 


would have said a word on every 


{ele of your paper — original and selected. 


(but my own.) 


ven the pecuniary article, and its heroic |, 


| list of names. 
| Poor friend Henry Wood. I commend 
your last number of the Herald to him, to} 


study 


understanding. I want 


of 


|to say a word of 


| the health his 


‘his Journal — but cannot 


{now, Itquotes words from me, I see. 


Poor Brother Wood, he don’t dare quote me | 


jonly now and then, when he thinks 1 state 
some truth so strongly,that his reader will 
be so scared at the style, he cannot consid- 
He selects only what he 


things. think 


er the sentiment. 


{thinks my worst Does he 


them good enough for his readers ? He says 
}of my article he quotes, that “it will show 


| 
} 


| why he can’t enter «nto any controversy 


that. In Prospero’s Ist No. (1 hope we/!™!§prove it. They now — : with my paper.” I think it does, too. 1 
shall havea hundred of them ') he notices _ the spoaraacous principle. We salt jshouldn’t dare enter into any controversy 
the singular fact from the foreign papers, | ®ve spiders, dear J. in our Attic. W ell, | with his, if it contained such articles.- 

of ihe Pope's league with the English Min- |they shall weave there in welcome and | | Yet he quotes the worst of mine —as he 
istry put down Irish Repeal, I call it) #!ety [ shall caution the flies though | ideems them, And then tells his readers he 
singular, but is it? Is there any 85 aRreOng eet Pers. Great léssuns | ja re not encounter such terrible things in 
strange in the Pope’s turning Protestant,|™4Y %e ee | mem. Bruce learned i their hearing,—for fear, as I take it — it 
Protestantism has turned Popery long ag | how to rescue Scotland, from a spider. A | will contaminate them and the sheet. Now 


and it is but courteous His Holiness ad 


‘ 


return the compliment. Besides there is no 


turning init. For what is Protestantism, 


since its early recovery from the slight at- | 


tack of the Reformation, but Popery diffused | 


and scattered through a multitudinous |! 


Priesthood. And what is Popery, but Pro- 


testantism condensed again and brought to | 


ahead. It is the old Hydra, only with the} 224 [am quite thankful L have not got it to 
distinction of one andmany heads. Luther ms Les those answer it who have 
struck off the one of Popery, and lo, there)! they can. I will notice here only the 
sprouted the many of Protestantism, Butit, part of it addressed to me. I can assure 
is the Hydra still. Irish Re is Catho-)| the noble writer I love the memory of Wil- 
lie, —but it chanced to be a struggle against [tam Lloyd Garrisou too dearly to need his | 
arbitrary power Popery of course could | Kindly « Stull] thank bim for it. 
not countenance it, ‘hey conquer Protes- |! shail never detract an iota frdm the char- 
tant England, these Repealers, thought His acter) have again and again awarded Wil- 
Holiness-- bt by power xt liam Lloyd Garrison, He deserved it all 
shall | A y tay be turning iton|I never overrated him, 1 remember him 
7 ©’Connel uld free lreland by | with all my former affection for him. But 


Scottish 


weaver, 


c 


lesson he never could have got at Court or 


University. And your g 


lethim send on his fabrics. We 


will dispose of them for him, in any quanti- 


Such home manufacture as his needs | 
10 protective tariff, and need fear no foreign 
ompetition, 


Augustus Wattle’s letter, 


garret| 


Itis not to me} 


| wish he would quote from me every week, 


jand from my glorious correspondents. — 


| The worst things we any of us say — would 
ibe the breath of life to his poor, husk-fed 


J speak it not invidiously — or 


| readers, 
| triflingly,but seriously. They need the truth, 
land could receive @ degree of it, 
}could find it in his Journal. 
lay-readers, not the divine. 


ito quote friend Wood's rankest writings. 


| for their strong faith in the inherent goodness 
His average answers ali my purpose. He their cause, and their firm belief in its final suc-|the church, forced by all terrors upon the truth- 
(picks out only what he thinks ny worst, |cess. Bur it seeme to me that Anti-Slavery |loving heart, do crowd the life of sunple trust 
jand cheats his readers out of all the rest.— | faith is, for the most part, far too weak. I do} from it, and leave it unbelieving. ‘Thus it is that 
Well be must have his way. not believe it is easy to over-rate the good that |the hallowed name of Religion itself, is made : 
| A word further. I have seen the N. H.|the Anti-Slavery movement has done this coun- slay the Soul, and blot out from the hoe 
(Statesman. There !s a cowardly, scoun-|try. We complain, and find fault with the |man the inmost hand-writing of God. Truly' 


the influence of 


ling 


‘drelly article in that, on 


free principles in augmen crime in the 


jState. It is a mobocratie appeal to the 


bloody passions of the panic- 


lfears aad 


-But Il am pro- |fondest hopes that ever sprung from the human 


dear 
ohn, up to the point of thinking at all.— 
y up- 


arti- 


They every one deserve it. |< 


; \ a, 
through, for the peace of his soul and | the world, only here, 


|prejudice and fear. | 
itor, we will have liberty of speech, on all 


| subjects. 


| must not think of inflicting it on abolition- 
Other hands j ists for the Manchester Murder, unless he 


| 
jcity. 
| 


; With fear aud trembling,—but every day is alike 


HERALD OF FREEDOM 











eration of three millions of dives greed as that 
It took abolitionists 


As much as to say that 
Manchester murder the result of our 
principles. Let Editor McFarland lay his 
finger on a principle I have ever advocated 


is object alone would be. 


some time to find out that, while doing all in 
their power to support the ‘* bulwarks of Slaye- 
*> and at the same time striving to free the 
slave, they were like the blind leading the bling, 
They felt a just indignation at the barbarity of 
negro slavery, but knew not that the same yoke 


to} TY> 


Let him point to 


Let him meeta single principle we have 5 
was fastened on their necks, and the lash ready 


for their backs if they dared speak against the 
But they 


knowledge is shaking this 


thing but mobocratic appeals to 
that 


with any wrong. are fast learning it, and the 


" 
assure Ed- land to its centre. 


Say not that a movement is useless, which has 


And in New Hampshire, and in| roused a whole nation from a death-like slumber 


Concorp, we can have i, without hazard of} that had palsied its energies and stopped its ear 


life or limb. to ** the cry of God’s poor.’’ Call not a move. 


1 will try to consider the Statesman’s arti- 
However friend 


towards 
and 


ment slow, which has done so much 


ushering ina brighter day for humanity, 
wakened a new hope in the human heart; which 


McFarland may fancy the gibbet, as among 
the instrumentalities of Christianity—he has enlisted the efforts and called out the whole 


soul of so many noble men and women ; which 
bas taught so many to think for themselves, and 


can show some of them didit. Iwill] fast teaching them to love rach other * them- 
I do not wish to magnify Anti-Slavery 


selves. 
above the other great reforms of the day, but, as 


But not for the 


the pioneer of those reforms, I respect and love 
it? Let abolitionists look into their own hearts, 


and see how much good Anti-Slavery has done 
But no more — 7 
Yours weariedly, 


+ eh 


them, how much more good it would have done 
them had they rightly improved its teachings,and 


how much -~ it may ye do them. K. 





ATTIC WEBS.--NO. 
INFIDELITY. 


The time has been when the name of Infidel 


LETTE RS F ROM NE W- YORK, 
Number Eleven 
New Yorxk Cry, April 9th, 1845. 
Spring is here again, all the birds 
and flowers that the grim old tyrant Winter has 
Sut the birds 


uncaging 
was something to awaken a holy horror in the 
bosoms of the just, and a spell to frighten heed- 
less children from the evil of their ways. The 


wretched death of the 


so long kept in close confinement. 


OT 


and flowers choose a purer atmosphere to sing} 
Yet I know 


|unbeliever, were pictured in all their repulsive 


wretched life and more 


im carpeting the earth and preparing it for the| features to confirm the old in their hate of doubt- 
down | ing, and terrify the young, from the investigation 
Year by year, would the 


| repose of Summer, who delights to lay 


‘r the shade of waving trees. Even in our) holy priest with annointed hands, hold up to the 


I | gaze of an awe-struck people, the old nddled and 


, she is a_ true works | | shots of orthodox divinity, and dilate upon the 
and well understands that per-| danger of seeking a shelter under its folds. And 
was honestly seeking to 


lhe ‘fore. reformer—she 


ie : 
Then it is all done | men once believed he 


The hardest! promote the true christianity; his bigotry was ac- 


suasion is better than force. 


insucha gentle, smiling way. 


| : . ° 
knows that| countea to him for zeal in the service of Heaven, 
his relentless persecution as a desire, 
But that day is 


something past, and his reign over a few tried 


tasks area sport to her,—for she 
warm and 


nothing is really pleasant but doing good, and} 


the consciousness of being in the path of duty.| genuine for the good of man. 


| Would that all reformers could learn aright the 


lesson which Spring teaches. souls, is ended and ended forever. ‘The torch- 
I have called this city a desert. I take that| light of Truth has revealed the old iniquity, grey 
back ; it is not so, though it looks strangely like | and baptised, and the corrupt priesthood and 


collected | rotten church, stand in their unmasked deformity 
| before the eyes of the faithful; no longer clothed 
in their awful sanctity and above the reach of un- 
anointed hands. The cry of the Priest agains; 


is proved but a zeal to defend his craft 


one. So much of humanity as is here 


a desert, however hard individ- 


for it. 


can never make 


uals may strive Education, custom and 


in their power to make the world a desert, ‘iuhl 
poor, sunburnt pilgrims | and shield his unholy calling from the arrows of 
It has ever been his policy to pre- 


for he knew that examination 


Infidelity, 


thirsty, 
Then there 


mankind only 
is that gloomy | investigation. 


| vent discussion, 


idea of natural depravity, which so many carry 


would uncloak his corruption, and the gales of 


|with them, like a dark-lantern, through life,— 


of itself, to blast the | free utterance bring him, the little less than God, 


liberty to in- 
vestigate, till Free- Think- 
er became another name for unbeliever and both 


}enough, one would think, 


down to a Jevel with Humanity. 


Sut, spite of all these opposing influen- he branded as infidel, 


that heart true to itself 


}owns to be such,the hope, rather the knowledge, 


ices, these lies, every 


were flung in contempt at him who would exan- 
ine before adopting; though to think freely is the 
duty of every soul, and the christ- 


re - - ‘ 7 . sanitw . » 1 ; i 2 . be 
claim for itself the privilege of acting in its own } ianity of the church is one high virtue of a spot 


that man has of good in his own nature will rise 
infidelity to 


above all custom and tradition, and sometimes 


less man. ‘The desperate and cruel priesthood 


right. Men will not be content to wear masks 


have shook the scourge of damnation over the 


jat all times, though fashion does prescribe it.— 
their creed-fettered slaves, till they 


jheads of 


ome g! 


gleam of light from the natural heart will, | 
it times, reveal itself’ under all diseuises and at| tremble at the name of Infidel, more than at the 


}all hazards,—and the darker the spot from which | name of thief or slaveholder, and in their great 


terror they smother the sweet babes of Trust and 


that light springs the more cheering are its rays. 

There is much of good here, as in all parts of|Love, and the young pulses of Humanity, Priest 
as is too much the case |and flock in one remorsless cry, have dogged the 

every where, the good is kept in reserve. It is |Soul of the wretched unbeliever, till from a free- 

| ts good to be exposed to the temptations of a | thinker he became a blasphemer, and his manly 


But the 
great Soul is advancing, and high hearts on its 
the smoke of hell— 
The name of 


world, Custom that goodness | heart went frozen into misanthropy. 


ked 


| must keep dark, and in order to preserve a great- 


wi says 


er secresy, religion is used asasubstitute. Even | tide rise over terror, and 


daring to be True in spite of scorn. 
Infidel is losing its fearfulness to a few, and men 
Some 


would lose its sacred character 
habits, if 


at large among the pitfalls and snares ofa great 


this, it is feared, 


and get into bad allowed to wander 


begin to see to whom it justly belongs. 





have even gone so far as to believe a brother 18 
not worthy of the ‘‘burning lake’? and the 
»» who does not believe the 


So it is kept close as a young divinity 


student, or a go-to-meeting coat, and once a 
** deathless worm, 
Bible is the only source of spiritual Truth, the 
priest the only expounder of that, the Sabbath 
‘¢ the sun of the moral universe, ’’ and the C hurels 


corporations with all their corruptions the light of 


week is permitted to take an airing, but with a 
veil over its face, Turkish 


Christianity does not need to shut itself 


like the inmates of a 
harem. 
up in gloomy cages, to be gazed at,by awe-struck 
multitudes, through the bars of sectarianism.— 
It goes among men, and strives to raise them up /the world. 
far 

It 
the 


to its own high standard, instead of soaring Yet with all their unmeaning cant, the Clergy 
have not overrated the extent and the mighty 
evil of Infidelity. It is wide-spread, it is deep- 
rooted, and in its influence on the heart of the 
race, blighting to all that is worthful and holy a8 
the tread, in Paradise, of a demon’s foot red-hot 


But they have cast the contempt 
men. 


above and repelling them by its solemn look. 
of 


It appoints no holy days, or holy places, 


is not afraid mingling too much with 


world, 
homage 


where men shall come and pay their 


holy, and wherever God or man is, that spot too | fom, hell. 
which they think it deserves,on the wrong 
The burning curse of Infidelity springs not fr 
a mere opinion in doubt of the written word, 


holy. Would that there was more of Chris- 


tianity and less of Religion in the world,particu- 


is 
om 


larly in this part of it, where true Christianity is 





-if they | 
I speak of the | of Heaven will still remain. 


I do not have} 


so much needed. QO, but there are hearts here 


Bible, or Koran, or Talmud; but from the faith- 
less Life, the practiced unbelief, as of those who 
for the fiat of revolting creeds, crush budding 
Truth in the soul, and quench the still growing 
Old grey Falsehood, 
1 font of 


wide as humanity itself,—and where such hearts 


we,there the sunshine and dew and gentle breath 


at abolitionists }light which is within. 


sanctified and bathed at the baptisma 


It is greatly the custom to sneer 


of 


, to 
World is Infidel, and hypoeritical obedience 


because, what is commonly regard- h 
eart owns not, 98 


the 


means used, 
the forms and faiths which the h Se 
As it makes no professions, so it h 


9 it claims 2° 


of 
Southern sl But 
Anti-Slavery has a deeper meaning than the lib- | no life, it is devoid of soul, but als 


ed as sole end in view, abolition 


ivery, is not yet accomplished. made it so. 
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spirituality, it does not deceive; it disbelieves, it 
is not false to God, but faithless in a God. It 
would love the Truth, but it doubts whether there 
be a True orno. Deceived so long, it will hear 
no more, its ears are closed, and its vacated heart 
is filled with the dust of selfishness. But alas, the} 


o i 
world cannot believe in the power of Good, for its | 


guides are blind and its leaders Jame, and all its| belief, that the world can never be blessed with 


horrowed light isdarkness. Long have an infidel 


priesthood and a faithless church led it into dim 
janes and muddy ditches far enough from Heaven! 


More truly than the world, the Church is Infidel, 


she knows full well, she is not founded on the 


fternal Rock, nay rather is she foundered on the 
rock, and every blast sends terror through her 


\sied frame. Wer disjointed members warring 


ya 
fae each other, warn her that she cannot] 
anal that in the overthrow of wrong her doom 
chill be accomplished, her destruction sealed. 
Fach nerve bent against its brother nerve, how 
could she but tremble when the blast roared ? 
She knows that when the enemy shall come in 
like a flood, the spirit of the Lord is not there to 
lift up a Standard against them, Aye, more, she | 
kpows it is the just recompense of outraged Right | 
that shall dash down her altars, and make all her | 
idols small as dust. Had she Faith, would she | 
raise the ery of terror at the least attack on her 

grit fastnesses ? and wolf-like gnash her teeth 

there laired 


on her firm hunters as she stands 


satel ees 
under her pulpit-stairs, so savagely at bay ? — 
Would she shrink from the conflict of ‘Truth if 


Ah no — it is 


| 
} 


God were with her in the battle ? 
because she is Infidel, that she has that fearful 
looking-for of judgment and fiery indignation. | 
Not so the true and living Church, the outlawed } 
few who dare obey their own deep hearts, — 
They 


glory inthe storm, while storm it must, for it 


Christ’s dauntless witnesses on earth. 





will purify the moral atmosphere, against the day 
of serene peace. They fear not the strife of | 


great Free Thoughts, for victory rides on their | 
banners and the glory of the Lord is around about 
They strengthen in the adverse blast oak- | 
roar 


them. 


like and rock-like stand more firm in the 


of contending billows, and mariyr-like shout tri- 


umph-hymins in very death. But the earth knows | 


them not, and an infidel church has stolen their 


garb, and gone out to devour the weak in their 


name. Yea, is the Church infidel, or she would | 


not fellowship guilt, for faith knows the end of 


| 
j 


crim2. If she were not so, she would never | 
strike hands with iniquity, baptise robbery and | 
murder or sanctify slavery and war. She would 
not fold to her heart the foulest abominations that 
| 


darken the midaight of man’s history, for fear it | 
would disturb her ‘* quiet ’’ to cast them oft — | 
she would not, as now, submit to the loathsome 


embrace of an adulterous world, lest her struggle 


for Virtue should mar her peace. Her peace ! 


at ; el 
whence has she peace? is the world sinless, is} 
. } 
the church pure, has all wrong died away, that 
has 


the church has now her quiet? Or rather 


| 


she not flung back her espousals in the teeth of | 
5 


Ifeaven, joined hands with iniquity, and wedded 


herself to corruption ! 


Too sure she is faith- 
less and has made the world likewise; corrupting 
her governmented and armed paramours more 
She has | 
dragged the unstable multitade ir.to the pit of un-| 


Most truly 


than she is herself by them corrupted 


belief and taunts them with their fall. 
and tocrown all, the clergy are infidel, malig- | 
nantly infidel. I chargethem not thus for what | 
they believe or disbelieve —but for the cruelty 
with which they brand that name asa shame 
on others while they themselves are false to the| 
faith they profess and the name of him they call | 
Master. 


” 


** God is Love, but they abhor the 
man who confides in the power of Love, and bit- 
terly revile all who put not their trust in the ‘‘arm | 


of flesh. ’’ 
Yet in open and daring rebellion against his word, 


‘Christ is our priest and King. ’’ 
whom they name The Omnipotent, they proclaim 
another king, King Tyler,or King Polk, ‘under 
God our ruler 5°’ and give their Jehovah a second 
place in the practical government of his creatures. 
It is not enough that they eall on an All-loving 


and All-wise God; they cannot submit to his gov- | 





ernment, till His experience is corroborated by 
the united wisdom of ‘* the Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress convened, ’’ They 
will have no trust in His laws till duly signed by 
**His Excellency the Governor.’? It is not 
enough that His arm is omnipotent, but ere they 
trust in its potency, they must see its strength 
backed up by the ‘* 11th Regiment of N. H. Mil- 
itia,’’? or the ‘* Ancient and Honorable Artillery”’ 
all ‘armed and equipt as the Law direets,’’—not 
Lord directs. ‘* God is Just, ’’ but they are not 
ready to abide the decisions of His justice, till 
they have appealed their case up to the ‘ Cir-| 


, 


cuit Court, Judge Flayem presiding.’’ So are 





they, poor priestly pand erers to,decaying States, 
not only grossly infidel but verily Atheistic; dis- 
robing God of every loveful attribute, and leav- 
ing nothing but a great Mysterious somewhat, 
half tyrant and half devil, sullenly seated away 
off yonder in the fog; and only acknowledging 
that much of an invisible Power to give an awful 
tone to their imprecations, and bind in chains of 
terror their creed-ridden slave-gangs. They call 
themselves ministers of a just and merciful God— 
summoned of lim to declare his high will to 
men, — but His high will must go dumb till the 
*trivings of the spirit are aided by the bribings 
of a good fut salary, and the call of the Lord is 
rung again from the deeper throat of Mammon. 
If they speak out they will starve forsooth — or 


Worse, be curtailed in their show of broadcloth 


| by a crowded audience. 


| greeted 


dirty, whisky-colored shawl, came reluc- 


| do colored womar, under whose protection 


| tiary—nor will any human being be able to} 


when to warn them faithfully puts to like-haz- 


zard their own periled bread and butter ! 


Such is the Priesthood as it seems to me— 
such is the Church, whereof the Clergy are the 
life; such isthe World their poor Samaritan vic- 
tim. Without measuring the actual or compara- 
tive guilt of either Ido solemnly declare my | 
a great spiritual advance till Churchand_ Priest- 
hood both have perished together, to be pushed 
quietly away by man’s aspiring soul, as the dead 


leaves are borne from the swelling buds of Spring. 


THE HERALD OF 





THE HUTCHINSONS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The Pa. Freeman, of last week, says : 

The concert of our true-hearted friends, the 
Hutchinsons, on Monday evening was attended 
Our friends were wel- 
comed by a spontaneous burst of applause on 


first coming forward, and all their songs were 





FREE 


was applauded so much that he could not go 
He is 


on for about five minutes. a great 


favorite. 


sally admired—** The May Queen,” by 


| Tennyson—set to music by Dempster. It 


is one of the most beautiful things | ever 
heard.” 
<a 
Communications, 


Snort Creex, Onto, April Ist, 1845. 
Dear Rovers: 
the medium of the Liberator, that you and 


Iam informed through 


: , eed 
Mr. French, have commenced the publica- | 


tion of a paper, called “The Herald of 


’ 


Freedom,” or as you would say, resumed 
the publication of the Herald of Freedom. 
[am a subscriber to the Liberator,and have 


had an opportunity of reading the Herald, 





with enthusiasm, especially their 


emancipation one. There was something very 
touching in the simple, courageous honesty with 
which they trusted themselves to the natural 
sympathies of their audience in singing the un- 


popular truths which their consciences dictated. 


from July last, until the middle of January. 
The controversy between you and Mr, 
Garrison, that has grown out of the Her- 
ald affair, has been as painful to the read- 
ers of those papers here, as ithas been to 
you. For Heaven’s sake —for the sake 


We regret extremely that Jesse—who accompan- of down-trodden humanity,— let a recon- 


ies the singers—should have been called home,| ciliation take place as speedily as possible 


and regret still more the family affliction which without a sacrifice of principle. 


demanded his return. 


provises to suit the occasion always come in with sophical, for two, who have so long and so Ibe. Who cannot govern fhis appetite is illy 
. ‘ s s . J 


the happiest effect. Our friends give another 
concert on Thursday evening and we hope that 
all our Anti-Slavery friends will take pains to be 
there. They not only deserve our warm support 
on account of their music, but for their con- 


scientious fearlessness in a good cause, a quality 
even rarer (we grieve to say) than their extraor- 
dinary vocal powers. 

A Scene AT THE Potitce OrFiceE.—A 
poor, emaciated, wretched looking woman, 
about forty, ber shoulders covered witha 


tantly edging her way up to the bar, urged 
on and encouraged by sundry good-natured | 
winks and pushes froin a fat, sleek, well-to- | 


the poor wretch had evidently placed her- 
self. She had come to give herself up as a} 
vagrant, aud was. kindly sent to the Peni- 
tentiary for four months by Justice Mat- 
sell — this probably being the only hope of 
prolonging her life. In the broad world she 
had no longer any friend but this poor, | 
kind-hearted colored woman, who could on- 
ly assist her in seeking the prison and its 
infamous associations as the last asylum 
this side that more peaceful one, the grave. 
— Tribune. 

When true christianity shall prevail in 
the land, such occurrences as the above, 


will be rare indeed. The poor victim of 
poverty and crime will not then have to es- 


teem it a kindness to be sent to a peniten- 


say, —‘In the broad world I have no longer 
any friend but this poor colored woman, 
who can only assist me in seeking the pris- 
on and its infamous associations as the last 





asylum this side the grave.’ The human, 
race will then care for each other,—and the 
sight of a degraded criminal, instead of ex- 
citing feelings of retaliation and revenge, 
will call up the kindest and purest feelings 
in the human heart. 

In the above instance, however, the suf- 
ferer was nota criminal, but merely that 
most common character in all large cities ‘a 
poor, emaciated, wretched looking woman.’ 
What a pity it is, that there was not some 
good samaritan in the Court House, when 
she gave herself up asa ‘vagrant,’ to res- 
cue her from the cold walls and associations 
arms 
How 


of a prison, and _ receive her into the 
of brotherly kindness and affection. 
allow their frail 


brothers and sisters to be broken between 


long will men and women 





the ‘upper and nether mill-stones’ of a pris- 
on, instead of surrounding them with all 
the elevating and purifying influences of 
social life ? 

It is encouraging to know that this sub- 
ject is attracting the attention of the hu- 
mane all over the world,—-and there can be 
no doubt but that in a few short years more 
(short to us, but oh how long to the poor 
prisoner !) our jails and penitentiaries will 
be changed into comfortable asylums, where 
the bruised reed will no longer be broken, 
nor the bleeding heart crushed. 
this happy day, should be the voluntary 
and cheerful labor of every friend of the 
human race, 


To hasten 


And if those who are daily 
mourning over the decay of christian prin- 
ciples inthe community, will only induce 
their families and_ societies to 


this practical work, 


engage in 
their hearts will soon 
be gladdened by the noblest revival which 


ever aroused the dormant energies of the 


sou].— Pioneer, 


A friend writing us from New-York, says: 
* The Hutchinsons’ last Concert here was 


a triumphant one. As many as two thous- 


and people attended, and several hundred 


were obliged to goaway. Niblo’s was lite- 
rally piled full. ‘* Get off the Track” was 
made 


Jesse had 


cheered tremendously, 


It certain 


The verses which he im-|]y is unnecessary — somewhat unphilo- 


gallantly battled with the common enemy 
of Freedom,side by side, to be now arrayed 
in such deadly hostility against each other; 
for what seems to us here, a comparatively 
trifling affair, compared with the great 
questions which your papers have been so 
long agitating, many of which are yet un- 
solved by a large number of your readers. 
[tgrieves me tohear friend Garrison say 
that the issue of your paper has “ sunder- 
ed the last tie,” &e. Why should this de ? 
If you were capable of editing a paper un- 
der the control of a “ board,” without be- 
ing placed under any restraint in your love 
of free speech by that board, as Mr. Garri- 
son and all others admit, how can your 
paper now, that you are just as free and no 
more so than they wished you to be, exert 
so deleterious an influence on the cause of 
universal liberty? If both Heralds can be 
sustained perhaps it will be better, if not, 
let that one go down that the people are not 
willing to sustain. I am _ poor, but you 
shall have the dollar anda half for your 
free sheet, until I cease to be able to pay, 
or until it ceases to be free, So shall it be 
I have done what lit- 
tle I could for its circulation, I shall now 
do all can for both. I sincerely hupe that 
your paper will receive a support that will 


with the Liberator. 


insure its continuance triumphanily, amid 
all the opposition that may be arrayed a- 
gainst it. 

But that opposition with which you meet 
from friends, will certainly cease. 
not continue. 


It can- 
There is too much soul; 
too much goodness ; too much of sympathy 
for the injured, in those noble men. In 


their breasts are too deeply planted the prin- 


ciples of justice, for this suicidal opposition 
to your emphatically free sheet. Mr, Gar- 
rison, | suppose, would think 1 was “ de- 
termined to be governed by my prejudi- 
ces”? and would think 


impulsive” and * dishonest.” 


my course ** way- 
But 


ward,” * 


he is mistaken. 1 am sure I 


biasing predilections. No man stood high- 
er, in my esteem, than did Mr, Garrison.— 
[In no man’s veracity, or honesty, or capaci- 
ty, did I, ordo I now, place more confi- 
dence. ButIdo not believe him to be in- 
fallible, nor do I believe he claims it. I 
therefore, from his own testimony, in con- 
nection with that of ethers, draw different 
conclusions from those at which he arrives. 
IL could inform him if I would, that there 
are obscure, humble individuals, even here 
in the west, who cannot see just as he does 
in this case, and yet, are as far from acting 
dishonestly, as any others — who, although 
they may not be known beyond a very lim- 
ited sphere, yet feel as keenly a thrust made 
at their integrity, as do those 
whose talents have placed them in more 


honor or 


But we will be slow 
We sin- 
cerely believe that he is honest and consci- 


prominent positions. 
to charge him with dishonesty, 


entious, in what he has done and said. But 
we cannot, a3 he does, regard your paper as 
usurper,”’or as calculated to “strength- 


“ 


an 
en the stakes of slavery.” 
we hail it as an auspicious movement. 

We do not expect to see it throw obstacles 
in the way ofits contemporary reformers ; 
and the cause of outraged, oppressed hu- 
manity, requires that they shall cease their 
opposition to it. Go on then, dear brother, 
in your noble enterprise. Your free heart, 
your uvfettered pen, and your gallant free 
sheet,-- will strike terror into the enemy’s 
ranks, 
(your old friends) will admit that you are 
any thing but an “usurper.” Your paper 
will be acknowledged to be a powerful! aux- 


; . } 
Abby sings a solo that is univer- | 


| 
had no} 


On the coatrary, | 


It will not be long before they | 


and fine-twined-linen. Ah, but they know, they 


several 


new verses for the “Old Granite|iliary in the cause of freedom, by those 







DO M. 


Dover, April 15th. 1845. 


| Mr. Editor: Permit meto say a few 


words through the Herald, concerning our 
Banfields 


There are very few friends, to aid 


} e 
ltemperance meetings, held in 
Vestry. 
| ae ‘ ° 
lus in this glorious cause, and they all agree 


with me in the opinion, that the course we 


have pursued, is just and praise-worthy. 


We hold temperance free meetings, and 


unquestionably, I 


they are think when 


| known, the favorite overall other kinds. 
| 


good work. Although there are many, in 


my belief, daily falling into our ranks, 


May the time speedily come, when all 
our rum-killing popular men, will become! 
united with those, who are engaged in the| 
cause of Total Abstinence, and be honored 
and justified by God, instead of man. 
Yours, 


From the Communitist. 
DIET. 

This is the beginning place for Reform- 
ers. I have little confidence in any 
considerable reform that does not commence 
here. If we would have a good building, 
the timber must be prepared, scored and| 
hewn tor that purpose. Society is made} 
up of individuals—What they are, it will 


qualified to control any of his passions. To} 
make a God of the palate is the almost uni-| 
versal idolatry. We should do in this, as} 
in other matters, first find what is the best 
for our systeics and most adapted to our| 
nature, and then use it.. This is the only 
reasonable way. Any other argument comes 
from the palate, and is equally applicable 
to tue rum-drinker. ‘Talk not of reformers| 
whose highest object is to get something] 
that tastes good! I would not undervalue | 
the agreeable sensations of the palate, but} 
this, like every other passion, must be con-| 
|trolled by reason, and is as susceptible of| 
control. Itmay beso changed by habit, | 
that what was formely diagreeable,becomes | 
pleasant to the taste, and vice versa. If| 
we had always been under right circum- 
stances, the palate might have been a guide 
to our food. As itis, we have only to use 
our reason in the matter, or take the other 
course, and like the inebriate, follow tle} 
dictates of a vitiated taste. 

Why, Bless us, eating should not become 
the jighest pleasure of life, even if we live 
for our exclusive benefit! Eating should 
be a sort of means to live, not the object of| 
life. The animal world, generally, have 
some kinds of food which are common to 
the species, but man in hts present state has 
been justly called all-eating animal. Now| 
thiscan notbe right. Nature leaves us 
without clothes, and with uscooked food. 
We do not hence infer that we are to wear | 
what is unseemly or eat whatsoever comes 
to pass, If she has thus left us, she has 
|ziven us intelligence to provide for our ne- 
cessities. If the human species have a 
natural instinct in common with the ani- 
mal world, for a particular kind of food, it 
is for fruit. Instance the love of fruit in 
children. Picture to yourself a human be- 
ing with fine ripe peaches, pears, apples, 
oranges, pomegranates, pine-apples, Straw- 
berries &c. before him, makirg choice ofa 
filthy hog or an innocent lamb for his food! 
The very thought isdegrading. Itis my 
private opinion, that somewhere, way back, 
back inthe history of our earth, the rruit 
must have been destroyed by frost or flood 
lor some other way, and out of sheer neces- 
sity, men were furced to eat animals, and | 
by the force of habit learned to love that 
which before was unseemly. 

If we have not such instinet, but are left 
to the dictates of reason, then surely we 
should choose that which is most conductive 
to health. Such we should choose without 
regard to the theories, analogies, or hy- 
pothetical reasonings of speculators. What} 
purifies the body, purifies the mind. If we 
would have pure hearts we must have clean | 
istomachs. If you wish a spiritual, and not} 
carnal life, or in other words, if you would | 
make mental your highest enjoyments, and | 





But we have many to contend with, in this|!g 1 


very | 





| ‘The “Reverend Thomas Driver” said, 
[last Sunday, that Jesus Christ drove the 
nioney changers out of the temple at Jeru- 
|salem with a‘cat o’nine tails,’ — and ar- 
gued {rom the fact, that moral suasion was 
ahumbug. lamsorry friend Driver should 
descend to such reasoning. That is, if ites 
a descent. Perhaps it isn’t, from his pulpit. 
I don’t know how that is. This 1 know, 
| that if scripture is to be tortured in this, to 
tnake out a case for the ‘eye for eye’ coer- 
cionists, — they must be ina desperate fix. 
However, if the scripture is in favor of re- 
turning * evil for evil,’ instead of overcom- 
with good, I am sorry for —— the 
scripture, For no such scripture can stand. 


| But why this paltering with words ‘in a 


double sense’? Everybody who knows 
anything of the New Testament, knows 
that it is overwhelmingly against reciproca- 
ting evil for evil. Andit is time parson 
Driver knew it. Atany rateit is time he 


knew thatitis unfriendly and unbrotherly 


| to pursue such a course, and therefore that 
P. i. | nothing can make i right.—Pioneer. 


Fruit or Stavery.— We learn from the 
Alabama Journal of the 12th inst., that on 
the 28th of January last, William G. Wo- 
mack, of Shady Bower, Butler county, Ala., 
was shot by one of his slaves. He linger- 
ed until the 8th of February, when he died. 
The man who shot him, and three accom- 
plices, are in jail, to await their trial. It is 
said that they have confessed their guilt. 


The Rev. Dr. Brisbane of Cincinnati, 
senthis paper [anti-Slavery] to a Baptist 
clergyman at the South whom he had bap- 
tized in the church, The pious brother re- 
turns for answer, that he will cowhide the 
Doctor for the insult. 





Earty Risinc. There isa freshness and 
a purity in early morning which, to the 
physical and moral state of man, is vigor 
and delight. It is seldom that the sensual- 
ist the idle or the vain, taste its etherial joys. 
A mystical spirit lurks in the perfumed 
breath of awakened creation, which is un- 
doubtedly gifted with supernatural power. 
Those who would live long and see good 
days, must habitually become early risers. 
The loss of the morning hour is never re- 
trived. 


_Morse’s Telegraph is to be extended to 
New York. 


GOD'S IMAGE MADE BANK STOCK. 
In making an exhibit of the state of the 


| Minor Bank of Florida, the cashier says : 


“ By capital stock leviedon,. 
land and negroes, 


: $2,974,500,00 
Slaves sold and mortgaged by 


order of the Court, 29,700,00 
By land and slaves referred to 
in the Governor’s message, 26,090,00 


Henry L. Rurcers, Cashier.” 
This is but acommon business transac- 
tion in this country. Our currency does 
notrestin part on human skulls, but on 
living, throbbing hearts. 1s ;it any wonder 
that such currency is a little difficult to be 
“regulated 2” 





ic_ Being ‘‘ Fast’? week, we are obliged 
to hurry our paper out a day before its usual 
time, and consequently under the necessity of 
omitting a couple of very fine articles forwarded 
by Mr. Rogers from Plymouth, as well as two 
or three So look out for a 
grand paper next week. ¥. 


communications, 





st Ina hundred or two of the first papers 
printed last week, we made our correspondent 
‘* Prospero’ talk about Coleridge’s ‘ beantiful 
entitled  Cleristabel ’ 


Such a blunder in type-setting 


poem than 


’—rather 
CHRISTABEL. 


is mortifying to the printer as well as the writer, 


i and is exceedingly out of place in connection 


with the neat and tasteful contributions of our 


Boston friend. v. 


As our paper this week, will circulate 
ir. Concord, on Thursday morning, we have 


the opportunity of reminding the people 





iyou find that animal food and condiments 
|have a striking sympathy and relation with 
general sensuality (which is a known fact) 
}you should leave them at once. If you 
| wish for health and long life, and find that 
ithese are destructive to both, and that by 
living on vegetable food you are proof a- 
gainst the tevers, rashes, or epidemics ¢9m-| 
mon to the country, is it not a sufficient in- 
lducement todo so? Ifyou find that uni- 
form health, steady strength, even pulse, 
and a greater share of intellectual vigor and 
cheerfulness accompany the use of the veg- 
letable diet what shade of plausibility is there 
lfor using animal food more than for alconol- 
ic drinks? It you are over-taxing your 
system to procure a living, and animal food 
costs you three times as much as vegetable, 
why in reason’s name do you use it? That 
ithe above are just suggestions, if there | 
|} were no other prools than our experience, 
what | have seen would be satisfactory evi- 
idence to me. 

[s an individual prepared for a moral gi- 
ant, to revolutionize society, Who cannot so 
far revolutionize him or herselfas to leave 
off such obnoxious things? | trow not. An- 
}imal food stimulates the system, aad like 
levery other artificial stimulant produces, 


here of the Temperance meeting at the 
Unitarian house in the afternoon, 
by We. P. Tinpen. 


Address 





Will friend Clapp send us a copy of his 


| Pioneer, containing the Poem by Pierpont, 


he published in the winter, accompanied by 


some remarks by Mr. Rogers. s. R. F. 


yf The Essex County, (Mass. ) A. 8. Socie- 
ty, holds a quarterly meeting at Manchester, on 
Saturday and Sunday, 20th and 21st of the 


month, Commencing on Saturday, at one 


| o'clock, P.M. 


WEEKLY LIST OF REMITTANCES, 





when left off, a corresponding debility ,bence 
lmany who leave offenly for a short time | 
forgetting that depression is the natural | 
|consequence of commencing such a reform, | 
say at once, they cannot stand the diet, it! 
do’at agree with their health! We have| 
luniformly experienced thisdebility on com. | 
|mencing the vegetable diet, but have soon | 





} 
} 
{ 
| 


lovercome it and become strong and healthy | 
land have enjoyed uninterrupted health, for 
la year and a balf. ‘The greatest arguinent | 
for using animal food lies exactly where 
the coflee and rum-drinker’s does—near the 


} 


know tk ” ’ 
. » they are not God’s servants for then must P : 
evita eee . State,” referring to Broadway, Croton Wat- 
y find the service is its own reward. True, \ : ith g 
they see tt hol j er, &c., which were received with great ap- 
ee the whole round world p i i 
ld plunging dowh plause, When about half through the pro- 


to destruct asa . oni! . 
tion, but alas! what avails the sight,| gramme, Judson got up to sing a solo, and 


who are now opposing its Introduction. 
Yours, for freedom of person, 
treedom of thought, 
and freedom ot speech, 


WM. E. LUKENS. 


back of the mouth! M. LOOMIS. | 


| 

| 

| Itissaid the ‘ under-ground railroad” | 
through Ohio, and in other places is doing | 
{good business this season. 








Moses L. Eastman, Franklin, ° $0 50 
Malvina George, Plymouth, - 1 50 
Abigail Stickney, Campton, - 1 50 
A member of the Liberty Party, Boston, 3 00 
John Cullen, Providenee, R. I. - 1 50 
Wm. A. Comstock, Providence, R. I. 1 50 
J. M. Lawton, New Bedford, Mass. - 1 00 
Hiram A. Morse, Holliston, Mass. - 5 00 
Daniel O’C. Flagg, Concord, - 1 00 
T. A. Harraden, Concord, - - 1 50 
James Morrison, Somersworth, - 3 00 
Jemima Moulton, Somersworth, - 1 50 
T. S. Greenwood, Somersworth, - 75 
'T’. B. Moses, Somersworth, - 1 50 
Mary Moses, Somersworth, - 1 50 
John Hobbs, Somersworth, - 1 50 
Donatien of Eliseph Preston of Syracuse, 

N. Y., to be shared by Editor and Pub- 

lisher, 25 00 
John A. Richardson, Durham, - 1 50 
Bex. ‘amin E. Pendleton, Belfast, Me, 50 
Chester Smith, Randolph, Vt. - 1 50 


LH. M. Smith, Randolph, Vt. - 50 
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The Heart’s Freedom, 


RY MI4s PARDOR. 


Oh! the heart is a free and a fetterless thing, 

A wave of the ocean! a bird on the wing! 

A riderless steed o’er the desert plain bounding, 

A peal of the storm o’er the valley resounding: 

It spurns at al! bonds, and it mocks the decree 

Of the world and its proud ones, and dares to be free. 


Oh! the heart may be tamed by a smile or a tone 
From the lip and the eye of a beautiful one; 


But the frown and the force with its impulse contending, | knew that their prayers and praises were | net, and then down intO acoral cave ina 
If a child was born, it} | jiffey to their mermans—for mermaid, fairy, | 
if an old man|or were flesh and blood women, they are 


Ever find it as adamant cold and unbending; 
{t may break, it may burst, but ite tyrants willsee 
That even in ruin it dares to be free! 


aa 


Great Farts, April 10th, 1845. 


Dear Brother Rogers: A friend has just 
put into my hand, brother Pillsbury’s * Her- 
ald,’ of the 28th of March, in which he 
asks me some questions touching the late 
difficulty between Brother French, and the | 
‘Board of Managers,’ of the ‘New Hamp- 
shire Anti-Slavery Society.’ Friend Pills- 
bury asks, ‘ What was the business of that 
Committee, that sat Jast fall at the Conven- 
tion, from candle-lighting,until three o’clock 
next morning.” At the time the Committee 
was chosen, I had not the most remote 
idea, what the business of the Committee 
was, any further than it was to be their 
work to settle the affair ina brotherly way, 
if possible. When the Committee came 
together, Mr. Garrison remarked to J.R. 
French, (who had his books there for exami- 
nation) ‘‘ the only business of the Commit- 
tee is to,ascertain who are the owners of the 
* Herald of Freedom.’ The books were not 
examined, and the Committee went into 
the question of ownership, as proposed by 
Mr. Garrison. Ihave neither the talent, 
nor disposition to engage in a newspaper 
controversy, but I owe it to brothers Rogers 
and French, as well as to myself, to say, 
that I very much regret I ever sat with the 
Committee, and had [ known half as much 
concerning the affair, as 1 now do, the re- 
port of the Committee should never have 


gone out to the world, with my name affixed | 


to it. I know very well, that there were 
some of the noblest souls living, upon that 
Committee, men of splendid talents, and 
extensive influence—but for all that, as long 
the Herald of Freedom was the uncompro- 
mising foe of slavery —and planting the 
blows fast and hard, upon the pro-slavery 
inflaences of the country, it seems to mé 
rather small business, to spend a whole 
night in searching after its owners. Friend 


Pillsbury says that, “ the meeting iu No-| 


vember, was called with special reference 
to the difficulties of the Herald.” Why 
then, were no: those who called the meet- 
ing, honest enough to avew their purpose ? 
not a word is said in the call, of the object 
of the meeting — and had it been known, 
the Abolitionists of the State, would have 
been there in such numbers, as to prevent 
any wischief being done — for, with few 
exceptions, they are entirely satisfied 
with the course pursued by Rogers and 
French, [ don’tknow as I have answered 
brother Pillsbury’s questions —if I have 
not, let him be a little more definite, and I 
wiil try to. ! have none but the kindest 
of feelings, towards Parker Pillsbury—he 
has made great sacrifices—and done great 
good—but, at the same time, it seems to 
me, if he will exercise his usual good sense, 
he will see that his position is not a proper 
one. I believe in my soul, that the war- 
fare against the ‘Herald of Freedom,’ was 
‘conceived in sin, and brought forth in tn- 
tquity,’ and that rivers of tears, on the part 
Stephen Foster, will not 
mischief he has done. It may be that] 
am wrong—it may be that [ know nothing 
about the affair, (as friend Parker, and 
Stephen told me in Concord) but I have 
made use of all the means in my power, to 
getat the truth, and ] hope friend Pills- 
bury wili attribute it to the weakness of the 
head, rather than the depravity of the heart, 
if Ido not arrive at the same conclusions 
to which he dees. I will not trespass upon 
your patience much longer, but I do hope 
the brethren will not forget ’ the slave, who 
is still in his chains—his manacled hands 
are raised to you for assistance, and shall he 
plead in vain? The church is still clinging 
the foul system to her bosom—and shall 
she go unwhipt of justice?” The people 
are hungering, and thirsting after Anti-| 
Slavery truth — and shall they not have it? 
Come brethern, slavery is not abolished— 
the church isnof purified, (or destroyed) 
man has noé regained his plundered rights. 
Let us accomplish ¢Azs and then we will de- 
cid who owns the ‘ Herald of Freedom.’ 
D, M. FOLSOM. 
oan 


SMisceliany. 


LILIAS GRIEVE. 
BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


There was fear and melancholy in all the 
glens and vaileys that lay stretching 
around, or gown upon St. Mary’s Loch, 
for it was the time of religious persecution. 
Many a sweet cottage stood untenanted on 
the hill-side and in the hollow ; some had 
felt the fire, and been consumed, and vio- 
lent hands had torn off the turf roof from 
the green shealing of the shepherd. ln the 
wide and deep silence and solitariness of 
the mountains, it seemed as if human lite 
was nearly extinct. Caverns and clefts in 
which the fox had kenneled, were now the 
shelter of Christian souls ——and when a 
Jonely figure crept stealingly trom one hid- 
ing place to another, on a vis't 9! love to 
some hunted brother in the faith, the crows 
would hover over him, and the hawk shriek 
at human steps, now rare inthe desert. 
When the babe was born, there might be 
none near to baptize it; or the minister, 
driven from his kirk, perhaps poured i) 
sacramuenta! walter upon its face frum some 
poo! in the glen, whose rocks guarded the 
persecuted family from the oppressor. Bri- 
dals pow were uafrequent, and in the sol- 


atone for the! 


THE 


emn codeans of love many died before their | 
time, of minds sunken, and of broken 
hearts. White hair was on heads long be- 
fore they were old ; and the silver locks of 
ancient men were often ruefully soiled in 
the dust, and stained with their martyred| 
| 
| 


blood, / 
Sut this is the dark side of the picture. | 


For even in their caves were these people 
happy. ‘Their children were with them, 
even like the wild flowers that blossomed | 
|all about the entrance of their dens. And 
when the voice of psalms rose up from the 
profound silence of the solitary place of 
ln ks, the ear of God was open n, and they 


| 





heard in heaven 
[btonged unto the faithful ; 

died, it was in the religion of his forefath- | 
ers. The hidden powers of their souls 
were brought forth into the light, and they 
knew the strength that was in them for 


these days of trial. The thoughtless be- | 


came sedate—the wild were tamed—the| wager you a week’s pay, you don’t venture | ecutioners flung down their muskets upon 
ithe green-sward, 


| good soldier, for this,” 


unfeeling were made compassionate—hard | 
hearts were softened, and the wicked saw| 
the error of their ways. All deep passion | 
and strengthens the soul, and so it 
was now. Now was shown and put to the 
proof, the stern, austere, impenetrable 
strength of men, that would neither bend 
nor break—the calm, serene determination 
of matrons, who, with meek eyes, and un- 
blanched cheeks, met the scowl! of the 
murderer—the silent beauty of maidens, 
j who, with smiles, received their death—}i 
and the mysterious courage of children, 
who, in the inspiration of innocence and 
spotless nature, kneeled down among the 
dew-drops on the green sward, and died | 
| fearlessly by their parents’ sides. Arrested 
were they at their work, or in their play, 
and with no other bandage over their eyes, | 
but haply some clustering ringlets of their | 
sunny hair, did many a sweet creature of 
twelve summers, ask just to be allowed to| 
say her pravers, and then go, unapplauded, | 
from her cottage-door to toe breast,of her | 
Redeemer. 

[In those days had old Samuel Grieve | 
and his spouse suffered sorely for their faith. 
But they left not their own house, willing | 
to die there, or to be slaughtered whenever | 
God should so appoint. They were now 
childless ; but a little grand-daughter, about | 
ten years old, lived with them, and she was 
an orphan. The thought of death was so 
familiar to her, that although sometimes 
it gave a slight quaking throb to her heart| 
in glee, yet it scarcely impaired the natur- 
al joyfulness of her girlhood, and often, un- 
consciously, after the gravest or the saddest | 
talk with her old parents, would she glide 
off with a lightsome step, a blithe face, and 
a voice humming sweetly some cheerful | 
jtune. The old people looked often upon| 
her in her happiness, till their dim eyes 
filled with tears~while the grandmother 
said, “If this nest were to be destroyed ai} 
last, and our heads in the mould, who 
would feed this young bird in the wild, and | 
where would she find shelter in which to 
fauld her bonnie wings ?” 

Lilias Grieve was the shepherdess of a 
small floek, among the green pastures at 
the head of St. Mary’s Loch, and up the | 
hilleside, and over into some ot the little} 
neighboring glens. Sometimes she sat in | 
that beautiful church- yard, with her sheep | 
lying scattered around her upon the quiet| 
graves — where, on still, 


| purifies 





sunny days, she} 
could see their shadows ir the water of the| 
Loch, and herself sitting close to the low 
walls of the house of God. She had no 
lone to speak to, but her Bible to read—and | 
day after day the rising sun beheld her in| 
growing beauty, and innocence that could | 
not fade, happy and silent as a fairy upon 
the knowe, with the blue heavens over her rc 

| 

| 


head, and the blue lake sthiling at her feet. 
‘‘My Fairy,” was the name she bore by 
the cottage fire, where the old people were | 
gladdened by her glee, and turned away | 
trom all melancholy thoughts. And it was} 
a name that suited sweet Lilias well—for| 
she was clothed in a garb of green, and of-| 
ten, in her joy, the green gracetul plants} 
that grew among the hills were wreathed 
round her hair. So was she dressed on 
Sabbath-day, watching her flock at a con- 
siderable distance from home, and singing | 
to herself a psalm in the solitary moor— 
when in a moment a party of soldiers were 
upon a mount on the opposite side of a 
narrow dell. Lilias was invisible as a} 
green linnet upon the grass—but her voice | 
had betrayed her—and then cne of the | 
soldiers caught the wild gleam of her eyes, 
and as she sprung frightened to her feet, ne 
called out, ‘* A roe—a roe—see how she 
vounds along the bent!” and the ruffian 
took aim at the child with his mus- 
ket, half in sport, half in ferocity, Lilias | 
| kept appearing and disappearing, while she | 
flew as on wings, across a piece of black | 
heathery moss, full of pits and hollows— 
and still the soldier kept his musket at its 
aim. His comrades called to him to hold} 
his hand, and not shoot a poor innocent 
child—but he at length fired—and the bul- 
let was heard to whiz past her fren-crown- 
ed head, and to strike a bank which she 
was about to ascend. The child paused 
for a moment, and looked back, and then 
bounded away over the smooth turf—till, | 
like acushat, she dropt into a little birchen 
glen, and disappeared Not a sound ot 
her feet was heard—she seemed to have 
sunk into the ground—and the soldier stood, 
without any elfort to follow her, gazing 





r, Ss 
‘through the smoke toward the spot where | « 


she had vanished. 
A sudden superstition assailed the hearts | 

of the party, as they sat down upon the} 
ledge of stone. ‘* Saw you her face, Rid- 
lle, as my bal! went whizzing past her ear 
curse ine, if she be not one of those hill- 
|tatries, else she had been as dead as a her- 
jring—but 1 believe the bullet glanced off} 
heryellow hair, as againsta buckler,”— 
“By St. George, it was the act ofa: zallows- 
rogue to fire upen the creature, fairy or nol 
lairy—and you deserve the weight of this 
1and—-the hond of an Englishman, you 
brate, for your cruelty !’—and_ uprose the 
speaker to put his threat into execution, 
when the other retreated some distance, 
and began to load his musket—but the 
Englishman ran upon him, and with a 
Cumberland gripe and a trip, laid him upon 





is the first [ ever saw, 


jona 


| drunken fellow rushed on toward the 


| universal laughter—as it always is sure to 


| might suggest. 


iful were they, 
| their little Lilias was among the hills—and | 


| before the soldiers 


| And with these words, he tore a handful of 
‘leaves out of the 


jread 
;not what they do,’” ‘* We are 





the bord ground with a force that drove the} 
breath out of his body, and left him stun-| 
ned and almost insensible. ‘ That serves 
him ‘right, Allen Sleigh—shiver my timbers, 
if I would fire upon a petticoat. As to 
fairies, whv, look ye, ‘tis a likely place | 
enow for such creatures—if this be one, it| 

but as to your mer-| 
maids, | have seen a score of them, at 

different times when | wasat sea. As to 
shooting them, no--—no—we never tried! 
that, or the ship would have gone to the} 
bottom. There have I seen them sitting | 
rock, with a looking-glass, combing 
their hair, that wra; pped round them like a} 


all the same in that respect—take my woid| 
for it.” 

The fallen ruffian now rose, somewhat 
humbled, and sullenly sat down among the | 
rest. ‘* Why,” quoth Allen Sleigh —* I } 


fifty yards, without your musket, down 
vonder jingle where the fairy disappeared;” 

and the wager being accepted, the half-| 
head | 
of the gler, and was heard crushing away | 

through the shrubs. Ina few minutes he} 
returned, declaring, with an oath, that he| 
had seen her at the mouth of a cave, where | 
no human foot could reach, standing with | 
her hair all on fire, and an angry counte- 
nance, and that he had tumbled back ward 
into the burn, and been nearly drowned,— 
‘ Drowned !” cried Allen Sleigh. ‘Ay, 
drowned—why not? ahundred yards down | 

that bit glen the pools are as black as pitch, 

and deep as hell—and the water roars like | 
thunder —drowned—why not, you English | 
son of a deer stealer?” ‘ Why not—be-| 
cause who was ever drowned that was | 
born to be hanged?” And that jest caused 





do, often as it may be repeated ina com- 
pany of ruffians, such is felt to be its per- 
{ect truth and unanswerable simplicity. 
Afteran hour’s quarreling, and gibing, 
and rwutiny, this disorderly band of soldiers 
| proceeded on their way down into the head | 
of Yarrow, and there saw, in the solitude, | 
the house of SamuelGrieve. Thither they 
|proceeded to get some refreshment, and 
ripe for any outrage that any occasion 
The old man and his wife | 
hearing a tumult of many voices and many 
‘feet, came out and were immediately salut- 
ed with many opprobrious epithets. The 
house was soon rifled of any small articles 
of wearing apparel, and Samuel, without | 
emotion, set before them whatever provis- | 
ions he had — butter, cheese, bread, and/| 


}milk—and hoped they would not be too| 


hard upon old people, who were desirous of | 
dying, as they had lived, in peace. Thank- 
in their parental hearts, that} 


trusted, that if she 
were gone, she 
distance their muskets on 


the old man 


see from some 


|the green before the door, and hide herself 


| among the brakens. 
The soldiers devoured their repast with 


; many oaths, and much hideous and obscene 


language, which it was sore against tne| 
old man’s soul to hear in his own hut: but 


: 
he said nothing, for that would have been 


wilfully to sacrifice his life. At last one of 
the party ordered him to return thanks in 
words impious and full of blasphemy, 
which Samuel calmly refused to do, be- 
seeching them, at the same time, for the 
sake of their own souls, not to offend their 
| kind and bountiful Preserver, “Confound the 


| old canting covenanter —- I will prick kim | 
*levil as 


with my bayonent if he won’t say grace; 
and the blood trickled down the old man’s 
cheek, from a slight wound on his forehead. 
The sight of blood seemed to awaken the 
dormant blood-thirstiness in the tiger-heart 
of the soldier, who now swore that if the 
old man did not instantly repeat the words 
after him, he would shoot him dead. And, 
as if cruelty were contagious, almost the 


whole party agreed that the demand was | 


but reasonable, and the old hypocritical 
knave must preach or perish. ‘Damn 
him,” cried one of them, in a fury, “ here 


|is the Word of God,a great musty Bible, 


black leather, worse 
than a whole tanyard. If he won’t speak, 
I will gag him with a vengeance. Here, 
old Mr. Peden the prophet, let me cram a 
few chapters of St. Luke down your maw. 
St. Luke was a physician, I believe. Well, 
here isa dose of him. Open your jaws. 


stinking of greasy 


sible, and advanced to- 
wards the old man,from whose face his 
terrified wife was now wiping off the blood. 

Samuel Grieve was nearly fourscore; 
but his sinews were not yet relaxed, and in 
his younger days he had been a man of 
great strength. When, therefore, the sol- 
dier grasped him by the neck, the sense of 
receiving an indignity from such a slave, 
made his blood boil, and,as if his youth 
had been renewed, the gray-haired man, 
with one blow, felled the ruffian to the floor. 

That blow sealed his doom. ‘There was 
a fierce tumult and yelling of wrathful 
voices, and Samuel Grieve was led out to 
die. He had witnessed such butchery of 
others--and felt that the hour of his martyr- 
dom was come. ‘As thou didst reprove 
Simon Peter in the garden, when he smote 
the High Priest’s servant, ard saidst, ‘ The 
cup which my Father hath given me, shall 
1 notdrink it!’ So, now, oh, my Redeem- 
sr, do thou pardon me, thy frail and erring 
follower, and enable me to drink this cup!” 
With these words the old man knelt down 
unbidden ; and, after one solemn look to 
Heaven, closed his eyes, and folded his 
hands across his breast. 

His wife now came forward, and knelt 
down beside the old man. ‘ Let us die to- 
gether, Samuel ; but, oh! what will become 
of ourdear Lilias?” ‘God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,” said ber husband, 
opening nothis eyes, but taking her hand 
into his, * Sarah—be not afraid *Ob! 
Samuel, | remember at this moment, these 
words of Jesus, which you this morning 
Forgive them, Father, they know 
all sinners 
together,” said Samuel, with a loud voice 
—* we, two old gray-headed people, on our 
knees, and about to die, both forgive you 


| mangle us. 


| when a cloud is rolled away, 


|in consequence of the relation of the church 


returned | 
would | 


SSeS ses 


HERALD OF FREEDOM. 


| every State and Territory of this Union 2 
No man can believe it! And, if so, on 
|whom, then, now rests the responsibj]- 
lity of propagating this system from age to 
age ¢” 


lall, as we hope ourselves to te forgiven. — 
|We are ready—be merciful, and do not} 
Sarah, be not afraid.” 

It seemed that an angel was sent down 
from Heaven to-save the lives of these two 
|oid gray-headed folks. With hair floating ms 
in sunny light, seemingly wreathed with 4 
flowers of heave nly ca with eyes beam- GEMS FROM LOWELL. 
ing lustre, and yet streaming tears, with Fashion being the art of those who 
white arms extending in their beauty, and| must purchase notice at some cheaper 
motion gentle and gliding as_ the sunshine] rate than that of being beautiful, loves to 
} came on Over! do rash and extravagant things. She 
the meadow before the hut the green-robed must be forever new, or she becomes 
creature that had startled the soldiers with}... y 

insipid. Ifto-day she have been cour- 


her singing on the moor, and crying loudly 7 a ae 
| but still sweetly, ‘God sent me hither to| tous, she will be rude to-morrow > If 
save their lives.” She fell down beside| to-day thinks her over-refined, to-mor- 


them as they knelt together; and then,'row will wonder at seeing her relapsed 
lifting up her head from the turf, fixed her| jntoa semi-savage state. A few years ago, 
beautiful face, instinct with fear, love, hope, | certain elaborate and amorphous struc- 
the men Ebout to che thar innocent blood, {tures might be seen moving about the 
e e adc ; snec « 3 ce ° . - ‘ 
"They all stood heart-stricken, and the ex- streets, inthe whole of which the only 
symptom of animated nature to be dis- 
cerned was in the movable feet and ank- 
les which conveyed them along. Now, 
now weeping and sobbing with joy ; “ay—| even that sign of vitality has” vanished ;: 
ay, you will be all happy to-ni; ght, when | the amorphous structures move about on 
you lie down to sleep. If you “have any| usual, but their motive principle is as: 


2 ao Ss 2 2 , | 
little daughters or sisters like me, God will thet of Maelzel’s chess-- 


| mysterious as 
love them for your mercy to us, and noth- oo Mv own theoty ie, thate divest 
ing, till you return home, will burt a hair|Pi@Ye™ + y a " 


of their heads. Oh! I see now that sol-|is concealed somewhere within. They 
i diers are not so cruel as they say!” “Lilias,| may be engines employed for economi- 


— ew 


‘“God bless you, kind, 
exclaimed the child, 


| your grandfather speaks unto you ;—his/eal purposes by the civic authorities, as 


i words are—leave a us—for\their use has been conjectured by an 
they are going to put us todeath. Soldiers, | ener. who observ 
| kiil not this child, or the waters of the loch See 5 5 oor ee 
will rise up and drown the sons of perditron. fth ticle ‘ . © wil Keak hi bh 
sae . ‘ S | s ~ s y . 
Lilias, give us each a kiss—and then go in-|® eee pees eee ee ae 
so ike tee” are fine enovgh to elude the birchen 
The soldiers conversed together for al brooms of the police, whose duty it 1s to 
few minutes, and seemed now like men|cleanse the streets. There is the more 
themselves condemned to die. Shame and} plausibility in this theory, as they are 
a ~ their a ard ‘ dg fl smote | actually provided with a cloth train or 
aaa a sete oe ao ie oa. 4) skirt of various colors, which seems very 
ere s -e ling and go} 
I : | well adapted to this end. A city poet, 


their ways—then, forming themselves in- 
to regular order, one gave the word of com- | re mi arkable for the boldness of his meta- 
given them the 


mand, and, marching off they soon disap-| | phorical imagery, has 
peared. The old man, his wife, and little | name of ** women,” though from so nice 


L tlias, continued for some time on their] an analogy as hitherto to have eluded my 





knees in prayer, and then all three went! | keenest researc shes. 
|into their hut—the child between them—} 

} . | ‘ > > , r . r 
and a withered hand of each laid upon its} God’s messengers always look like 


beautiful and its fearless head. shabby fellows to the rest of the world, 


‘and often are not recognized, even by 
Extract from a recent by Dr.| those of whom they ask hospitality, till 
| Barnes, author of the popular Notes on the|they are gone forever. Entering, they 
|seem simple wayfarers; it is only when 
Advert tor a moment to the efforts|they look back upon us that we know 
which are made to remove slavery from the| the angel-countenance, with a pang of 
world, and to the hindrances which exist to| unavailing sorrow. 
all efforts which can be made to remove it, 


Sermon 


New Testament, 


We never feel the whole bitterness of 
to the system. Reflect how many mem-|a sorrow at the first blow. It is after we 
bers of the Christian church, and how|have recovered fromthe sudden shock 
| many ministers of the gospel are owners| of it, and the imagination has leisure to 
of slaves; how little effort is made by the} concern itself with details, that we know 
great mass to dissociate themselves from | ‘os whole depth and breadth. Then we 
ithe system; how many there are, even in| find that the little cloud, no bigger than 


the pulpit, who openly advocate it: how i. % | 4 
|much identified the system is with all the a man’s hand, bas spree itself over our 
whole heaven. 


ple ins of gain, and all the views of the com- 
forts and ease of domestic life among many 


—* : oe 
members of the church; and how faint and| sy n fulfilled truly their divine 
ifeeble is the voice of condemnation | errand, 


ot thn there would be no need of re- 
system uttered by the great mass, even of| forming societies. The memory of the 
ithose who have noconnexion with it; and| eyesthat hung over a man in infancy and 
|how often the language of apology is heard,| childhood will haunt him through all his 
jeven then; and it is easy to see how ineflec-| after life. If they were good and holy, 
jnel must be all —* mies this pe they will cheer and encourage him in 
ley he w “ 2 language o e . 
evil from the worl he language of the) every noble deed, and shame him out of 
|ministry, and the practice of church mem-| - 


bers, give such a sanction to this enormous | every meanness and compromise. 


could be derived from xo other 
source, and such that it is useless to attempt 
to convince the world of the evil. Against 


jall this influence in the church in favor of ai : 
ithe system, how hopeless are all attempts such exhibitions as those of the dancing- 


against it; while yet no one can doubt that females on the stage, surely our prudery 
the church of Christ, in this land, has power] need not bristle in seal a hedgehog fash- 
ito revolutionize the whole publie sentiment} jon beeause a woman in_ the chaste garb 
on the subjeci, and to hasten the hour when,| ofthe Friends dares to plead in public 
hs oe — mene ny ae the! for the downtrodden cause of justice and 
ast shac »« he slave sii ail. - s 
“What Cy ae i a ae efficient freedom. Or perhaps it is more modest 
sanction to slavery inthe United States ? and maidenly for a woman to expose her 

; body in public than her soul? If we lis- 


What is it that does most to keep the public , 
leonscience at ease on the subject? Whatjten and applaud, while, as Coleridge 


is it that renders abortive all efforts to re-| says, 
re the evil? : j ‘ ‘ > i . 
move the evil? I om ne panerens as we ‘* Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast 
laws sustain the system and that supposed | 1, intricacies of laborious song,”’ 
interest contributes to it,and that the love : 
must we esteem it derogatory to our sense 


of idleness, and the love of power, and the : 
ove of base passions which the system en- ofrefinementto drink from the fresh 


genders, and that a show of argument, opa- brook of a true woman’s voice, as it gush- 
que and inconclusive on one side of a cer-| es up from a heart only throbbing with ten 
tain line, but bright as noon day on the derness for our neighbour fallen among 
other, does much to sustain the system.—|thjeves? Here in Massachusetts we 
But, after all, the most efficient of all SUP*| burn Popish nunnenes, but we maintein 
ports—the thing which most directly inter- PE hy coon age Dackaitaas an ae 


feres with all attempts at reformation; that : b A me thn alae: 
which gives the greatest quietus to the con-| Woman is to be an Amazon, all the c ois 
science, if it does not furnish the mostsatis-|ters in the world will not starve of 


| 








I never heard that the Quaker women 
were the worse for preaching, or the 
;men for listening to them. If we pardon 











jfactory argument to the understanding, is|compress her into a Cordelia. There 1s 
the fact that the system is countenanced by|no sex in noble thoughts, and deeds 


good men; that bishops, and priests and agreeing with them; and such recruits 
deacons, that ministers and elders, that és q ually good service in the army of 
Sunday-school teachers and _ exhorters, _ heth th brought in by 
that pious matrons and heiresses, are the truth, whether ey ere roe 

women or men. Out on our Janus-faced 


holders of slaves, and that the ecclesiastical 
bodies of the land address no language of re-| Virtue, with its one front looking smiling 


buke or entreaty to their consciences. That|ly to the stage, and its other with shame~ 
will be a slow work of reformation which|shut eyes turned frowningly upon the 
will be undertaken against aby thing that Anti- slavery Convention ! ! If other reap- 
has he anne . the a — ae ers be wanting, let women go forth into 
ao ® H . 
eens . ccautaaas teas ic Gee the harvest-field of God and bind or 
aa oe 7 meer ono 

effort to deliver the world from sin. ripe shocks of grain; the complexi h 
their souls shall not ke tanned or weather 


Were all the ministers and members of 
the churches to do so simple a thing as the| stained, for the sun that shines there on 


Society of Friends, after much toil and ef-| ly makes the fairer and whiter all that it 
fort, have done; to remove trom ¢hemselves|looks upon. Whatever is in its place is 
the sin of slavery, and to — = the! in the highest place ; whatever is right 
ot in the rege eel ae “ is graceful, noble, expedient ; and the 
laving no connexion whatever w e ° 
y s Ww all fall upo 
system, how soon would the system come universal bi s of the world sh h Se 
it as a benediction, and go up tothe 


to an end! Could it be proclaimed through- its 
out the length and breadth of this land, as| of God as the most moving prayer in 


it can be of that Society, that no minister] behalf. If a woman be truly chaste, that 
or member of any church is the owner of a chastity shall surround her, in speaking 
slave, is there a man who pemecne that the! tg a public assembly, with a ring of pa 
system could live 2? Would it not, must it the 
aoa die? Could the world, in this century tecting and rebuking light, ond make 

hold h ag fells yer ’| exposed rostrum as private as an oratory 
vold up the system in the face of a frown- if immodest, there is that in her which 


ing church? and would this darkness con- to® 
tinue to rest on our land, in the midst of| can turn the very house of God in 


this bright light that would shine, then, in brothel. 
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